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RURAL CEMETERIES. 


Man is a religious being; and whether conscious of 
it or not, his better feelings and emotions will be 
seeking for some hold on the unrevealed, and the eye 
of his soul will seek to penetrate the darkness which 
curtains this life from that beyond. We love to be 
on good terms with the Great Future, which leads us 
often, either in the lovingness of affection, or the awe 
of superstition, to strengthen the links which bind us 
to that future, and cherish some memento, that shall 
be as a souvenir of the loved ones gone before, or a 
remembrancer to us that we hasten to their compan- 
ionship, in “ that undiscovered country, from whose 
bourne no traveler returns.” 
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and the burrowing of swine. It is not pleasant to 
contemplate the coming to such companionship at 
last. 





FEEDING STOCK AND SAVING MANURE. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—I notice in your last issue quite 
an interesting extract, on the subject of manures, ta- 
ken from a discussion had by the Legislative Club of 
Boston. With them I believe stock should be kept 
more confined. And I have no doubt but that soiling 
in the summer at least until the middle of August, 
would prove vastly advantageous in many portions 
of our State. And here let me say, (I speak from 
practice,) four or five acres, lying convenient, properly 
prepared, and well set with, say, lucerne, timothy, or- 
chard grass and clover, clover and timothy, and corn 
and oats at the rate of four bushels per acre, having 
the ground well plowed and subsoiled with plenty of 
manure, would produce more green food than 40 acres 
of our common pasture. This mode would prevent 
the tramping of our fields, which is so injurious, espe- 
cially in the fore part of the season, and when wet. 





purpose of moralizing, as to express the gratification It also enables us to have our horses, work cattle,and 
we felt on a visit to our friend Judge Gamate, of Rich-| milch cows always at hand, ready for use. For win- 
land county, last summer, where we fell in with one ter we should have sugar beets, ruta bagas, turnips, or 
of those quiet retreats, which give such a grace to the | potatoes, along with good hay, or fodder, with warm 
ruder aspects of rural life. Not far from the dwell-|and comfortable stabling, and my word for it, we 
ing of Judge Gamete, on a beautiful little knoll, in| would not have in our markets, and on our tables too, 
full view of his front porch, is a private cemetery | butter looking as if all the color had been washed out 
which he has tastefully fitted up for the repository of | of it. Butter inthe winter, naturally, should have the 
the lost ones of his household. Upon this little spot|same color, and be equally good as in the summer. 
he has concentrated his choicest care, and while other | But to return, I fully believe with those Bostonians, 
departments of his premises give evidence of careful | that cultivation, (even in the rich valleys of the west,) 


culture and attention, this is confessedly the holy place cannot be successfully prosecuted without a regard to 
in his affections. 








The plat is enclosed by a thrifty Maclura hedge, 
the interior is planted with the choicest evergreens, | 
roses and other shrubs. Here beneath the marble 
tablets, repose the ashes of his early companion, their 
children, and children’s children, and perhaps other 
relations and friends. The shorn grass presents a 
beautiful carpet outside the gravel walks, the shrub- 
bery is all pruned with scrupulous care, and the whole 
exhibits the presiding genius of affectionate regard. 
It is well; for by such offices his saddened spirit is 
allied to the beautiful, whose refining influence will 
serve to purify the heart, and bear it serenely above 
the vicissitudes of life. 

We would commend this as a pattern to other of 
our country people, so much given to change, as an 
additional motive for attachment to the Old Home- 
stead, by leaving the heritage of ancestral mementos 
to cluster around the spot where they were born. 
Neighborhoods also may join together in these works 
of rural embellishment, and not leave the sanctuary 
of the grave—as we have often been pained to see it 
—to be overgrown with rank weeds and unsightly 
elderbrush, and exposed to the range of street cattle 








the manure pile; and that muck, mud, tan bark, saw 
dust, all manner of vegetable and animal matter, are 
valuable and important in the barn yard, and that ma- 
nures kept under cover, retain their valuable properties 
much better than when exposed. The above I believe 
to be all good theory, and I am sorry to say that it is 
but little else as far as Ohio is concerned. In my 
travels, during the last two years, nearly all the barn 
yards that came under my notice, even in the best 
portions of the State, are so located that they are as 
completely leached, every time it rains, as the ashes 
in the hopper in soap making time. Manure in the 
yard well supplied with muck, tan bark, leaves, straw, 
&c., in a yard properly shaped, (concave,) may bear 
all the rain that would naturally fall upon it; but to 
allow the rain off of a large roof to descend just at 
the upper side of the manure pile, to soak through 
and then fall into a branch, and thus have every thing 
valuable carried off to the sea, and this too in the 
midst of a clamor about extravagant prices, of such 
useful articles as the reaper, mower, wheat and corn 
drills, steel plows, &c., &c., looks to me a little like 
holding on to the spile and letting it run at the bung. 

Dayton, March, 1854. PRoGREss. 
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MEADOW FESCUE, OR RANDAL GRASS IN MICHIGAN. 

A few weeks ago we noticed in the (Detroit) Far- 
mers’ Companion, some account of a new and valuable 
species of grass which had been introduced into that 
State from Virginia, under the name of Randal Grass; 
and feeling assured that it was the same that has fre- 
quently been noticed in our columns during the past 2 
or 3 years as English blue grass, Randal grass and 
Meadow Fescue, we immediately sent 2 or 3 numbers 
of our paper, and a spécimen of the grass to the editor 
of the Companion, and in his last paper we find the 
following communication —Eps. O. Cur. 


“ Srrs:—I have your letter, enclosing two copies of 
the Ohio Cultivator, treating on the Randal Grass; 
also a specimen of the grass from Mr. Bateham, the 
editor, and requesting my opinion and experience of 
said grass. 

Considering that I cannot confer a greater benefit 
on the Farmers of Michigan, and the public generally, 
than in bringing to their notice a grass so valuable, 
and that must ultimately prove such an acquisition to 
the husbandry of Michigan, I cheerfully comply with 
your request. 

I have carefully compared Mr. Bateham’s specimen 
with mine, and consider them the same. He states 
his kind was identified by Mr. Lawson, of Scotland, as 
Festuca pratensis, Meadow Fescue grass; and I think 
Mr. Lawson right, as it agrees with Festuca pratensis 


cultivated in my experimental plots, alongside of Ran- | 


dal grass; but their appearance did not produce a sus- 
picion that they were identical, my Randal grass be- 
ing so much superior both in hay and after-math. Yet, 
from the description given in the Ohio Cultivator, I 
am willing to concede that it may be a Festuca (per- 
haps a fertile variety of Festuca elatior,) as it agrees 


somewhat in its habits of growth, in its panicled ra- | 


cemes, in permanence, in hardiness, adaptation to 
heavy soils, and time of ripening. 

In making the following abridged statement from 
diary for 1850, I know it will create a sneer and some 
suspicion of my veracity. I sowed Randal grass seed 
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To prevent trouble to individuals wishing to procure 
seed, | may mention that there is no Randal grass 
seed for sale here as yet. ALIQUEZ. 

Summerville, Cass County, Michigan.” 


Remarks.—The foregoing only confirms what we 
have repeatedly asserted in regard to the value of this 
grass; and feeling assured that it would soon be gen- 
erally introduced among our farmers we have taken 
much pains to ascertain its frwe name, in order that 
farmers may not be confused with the multiplicity of 
titles by which it is now designeted in different sec- 
tions of the country. We already have it known as 
| Randal Grass, English Blue Grass, and Evergreen 
| Grass, besides what we believe to be its true name, 
Meapow Fescve, and its botanical name Festuca pra- 
| tensis. 
| ‘The only doubt remaining in our mind in regard to 
|its proper nomenclature, is the one before suggested 
|by us and alluded to above, that possibly it is a variety 





‘of F. pratensis, differing somewhat from that known 
'as Meadow Fescue. ‘o settle this point we last year 
/sent to England for a few quarts cf Meadow Fescue 
|seed to sow for comparison alongside of the Randal 
| grass, but unfortunately we sowed it too late, and a 
severe drouth prevented its vegetation. We sent a 
‘little of each to Dr. Darttneton, of Pennsylvania, 
_who may have succeeded better, and if so we shall 
hear from him the comingsummer. In the mean time 
we shall repeat the experiment, so as to be able to 
\settle this question beyond doubt, during next, if not 
\the present season.—Eps. O. Cutt. 





REMEDY FOR THE CURCULIO, 


Eprrors Ono Cuttivator:—The Curculio, its de- 
'structive effects on the plum, and a remedy therefor, 
‘has for many years been a theme for newspaper dis- 
|cussion, as well as occupying much space in our jour- 
| nals devoted to horticulture and pomology. And yet 
lat the present time we are about as much in the dark 
\as to an effectual method to prevent his work of de- 
‘struction as when the little Turk began his routine of 


on plat 10, January 30, 1850; Oct. 10, Randal grass | propagation. If the Czar succeeds no better than we 
stretched 1 ft. 11 in. from ground to tip of leaf; 1851, | have done against this little fellow, it will not be ne- 
Jan. 1, snow 4 inches deep, several hard frosts previ-|cessary to call in the aid of England and France to 
ous to snow falling, Randal grass quite green; 1851, | protect Constantinople. At times during the war, we 
April 4, Randal grass green and lodged badly; 1851, | have just seemed on the eve of conquest, but unfortu- 
May 20, Randal grass much rotted, and dead with the | nately it has always proved a delusion. Itis true that 
mass of lodged grass; 1851, July, 4, cut Randal grass | with great diligence conquest has been made of a few 


for seed, supposed it would go over three tons to the |by the shakers’ mode of warfare, and by whom no 
acre, seed shelling badly, clover in full bloom; 1851, | 
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Sept. 25, Randal grass 2 ft. 1 in. high, stretched—2d 
crop. 

Although I consider this pre-eminently the best 
grass I have tried, combining so many useful purposes, 
I do not wish to be understood as rejecting all others, | 
for many others have very useful properties, and are | 
almost indispensable with a view to permanent pas- | 
ture, such as earliness, adaptedness to particular stock, 
and forming a dense sward, &c. 

If farmers would generally adopt the system of lay- 
ing down their fields with a variety of the best kinds 
of cultivated grasses, instead of allowing them to lie 
till they become stocked with wild grass and weeds, 
which has been generally the practice here till lately, 
when some individuals have been daring enough to 
encroach on antiquated usages, by sowing a field now | 
and then with red clover; what an advantage it would | 
be to individuals, as well as producing millions of dol- 
lars to the State of Michigan alone. 





The results with the Randal grass on poor, light 
soils, so far as I have heard, have not given the satis- | 
faction that it has on heavy timbered, heavy loams, | 
and clayey soils. I state this to prevent disappoint. | 
; ment, though the experiments have as yet been few. 


quarters were granted. 

Last summer, however, was exceedingly fruitful in 
the successful application of scores of specifics, as was 
fully proven by the abundance of this luscious fruit on 
all trees, old enough to bear. 

Applications were made to our Horticultural Society 
for its offered premium of one hundred dollars, for the 
discovery of a successful remedy, which it required 
some effort to defer for a decision as to who was most 
fully entitled to the honor. 

But to come to the point I am aiming at: A gen- 
tleman whose modesty would not permit him to claim 
the award, after displaying at the Society’s rooms 
branches literally covered with perfect fruit, requested 
the appointment of a committee to examine his trees 
and the effect of the remedy applied. The result was 
reported to the Society, a copy of which report I in- 
close you, with a request that you transfer it to your 
valuable journal, that the plum growers may avail 
themselves, during the fruit season of the remedy, 
which it is supposed proved so entirely successful. No 


charm can grow out of testing it, but immense good, 


should it prove effectual. 
It was my wish to have added to the report what I 
supposed to be the real cause of the general perfect- 


































1854. 


ing of our plums the past season, but the other gen- 
tlemen of the committee deemed it unnecessary to 
enter on speculative ground. I will, however, here 
briefly refer to it. 


It is generally admitted that the curculio exists in 
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| men’s grounds, especially those of Wm. Orange, Esq. His 

| trees were found loaded with fruit. Some of them he has sy- 

| ringed with salt water, the effect of which was very injurious 
to the foliage, but to others nothing had been done. 

| On the grounds of one of your Committee there are trees 
full of perfect fruit, which seldom before matured any, to which 


the ground during winter, in the grub form, from) nothing was done, but were le/t to themselves and the Curcu- 


whence it issues in the spring, in the beetle form, to| =, 


his is also found the case in other gardens. 


oc a P | Your Committee, therefore, while they would decidedly re- 
commit its depredations on the plum, by depositing 


there its egg, which is hatched into a worm and lives’ 
on the fruit, until it drops, when it escapes into the! 


commend the application of the mixture to all cultivators, not 
only for the Plum, but to the Nectarine and Apricots, as they 
are alike the subject of destruction by the Curculio, are con- 


earth, to undergo its transformation. To enable the| **'i#ed to say, although appearances in Mr. C.’s grounds are 


insect to go through this process, it is necessary that 
the earth should be in a yielding or penetrable condi- 
tion. It is a notorious fact, that the curculio com-| 
menced its ravages as usual last spring, and that in a) 
short time it ceased to act. It is also a well known) 
fact, that in May and June we had very little rain. | 
The ground in many places became completely dry) 
and parched, thus forming a basis through which the| 
grub or beetle could not penetrate, and hence either| 
perished on the ground after escaping from the fruit, 
or could not in the beetle form make its way out of 
the ground; hence it was, as I believe, prevented from 
doing further mischief, and this is the real secret of| 
the abundance of this fruit the past summer. 

How far this may have operated to destroy the} 
brood of curculios remains to be seen. It is to be 


so cheering and flattering, it may be produced by other causes, 
not permanent in their duration. 
The above is respectfully submitted. 
A. H. Ernst, ? 
M. KeELLy, 
R. BucHanan, 


Committee. 


— ——_«2.eer 
HORACE GREELEY’S OPINION OF OHIO. 


We had the pleasure of taking Mr. Greexey by the 
hand in our office last month, while on a western lec- 
turing tour. He has seen a large portion of the west 

uring the last year, and in answer to inquiries as to 
the desirableness of different portions, for emigration, 
speaks thus in a late No. of the Tribune: 

“A volume might be written in answer to this ques- 
tion and not exhaust it. Briefly—There are good lo- 
cations everywhere, and energetic, capable workers 


hoped that its effects may prove somewhat salutary on | C22 hardly locate amiss between Buffalo to Pittsburgh 


our present year’s crop. Still I would inforce the im-| 
portance of a faithful trial of the remedy suggested, 
not once merely, but frequently during the fruiting 
season. 
A. H. Ernst. 

Spring Garden, Cincinnati, March 3, 1854. 





Tue Cincinnati HorticuLturat Society met on Satur- 
day, July 30, 1853, Dr. MosHEr presiding. 

The Committee on the Curculio made the following report; 
which was adopted : 
To the President and Members of the Cincinnati Horticultural 

Society : 

Your Committee, as instructed, visited Mr. Considine’s 


eae and were highly gratified at the fair display of fruit on 
is plum trees, many of them literally bending under their en- 


ormous loads. Mr. Considine explained to the Committee | 
and the other gentlemen present the plan he had pursued to | 


roduce such a satisfactory result on trees which had never 


fore perfected fruit. At the recommendation of Mr. M.| 


Kelly, he had mixed six pounds of flour of sulphur, one-half 
bushel quick lime, in one barrel of water; this he threw over 
part of his trees with a garden syringe, after the fruit had set 
in the spring, at two or three different times only. It is to 
this cause he attributes the protection of his fruit from the 
ravages of the Curculio. 

Mr. C.’s trees are mostly large, probably ten to fifteen years 
old; and he assured the Committee that he had never been 
enabled to save any fruit before the application of the above 
remedy—though, for many years past, his trees had bloomed 
and set fruit fully as well as this year, but all had fallen a prey 
to this little insect. It was really a charming sight to see so 
many trees so crowded with fruit, without the least evidence 
of the existence of such an insect as the Curculio. 

After having examined these trees, Mr. C. took us to the 
other trees, to which this remedy had not been applied. On 
them but little fruit was found, it having mostly dropped off. 
Mr. C. states that they were equally as full set in the spring 
as the others, and he deemed that the circumstances surround- 
ing them, as to soil. &c., were about equal. The difference 
in the quantity of fruit was certainly remarkable, and induces 
the Committee to recommend to plum growers the application 
of this cheap, simple, and safe compound, next year, in order 
fully to test its merits. Should it prove successful, there is 
no calculating its immense value to the cultivator in adding 
this delicious fruit to the luxury of our dessert. Mr. ©. has 
been in the practice, in former years, of using lime and gravel 
around the trunks of his trees, tet to no effect. In examinin 
the fruit which remained on the trees to which the donpledl 
had not been applied, it was found altogether free from the 
puncture of the Curculio; and at least in one instance where 
the mixture had been applied, a large portion of the fruit had 
dropped. 


Your Committee also examined plum trees in other gentle- 


on the East, and St. Paul to Independence, (Mo.,) on 
the West. Far more depends on the man than on the 
place. We like Northern Indiana or Illinois and 
8 


Very respectfully yours, | Southern Wisconsin very well, but there is very much 


_good land yet unimproved in Michigan, Ohio, and 
| even in South-western New York and North-western 
Pennsylvania. 
“There is a considerable portion of North-western 
Ohio which has never been bought of the Government, 
but we believe the State has laid hands upon most of 
this under the act of Congress surrendering swamp 
lands to the States which include them respectively. 
| That land, whether owned by the Union or the State, 
is quite fertile, as well as heavily timbered; but chills 
| and fever are rather common there, especially near 
| the Maumee. We hardly know a State whose soil is 
appreciating in value more rapidly than that of Ohio. 
We regard her to-day, with her two-and-a-half millions 
of people, as the most magnificently timbered State 
in the Union, and her central location, access to the 
| great markets of Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, proximi- 
ty to the seaboard, and almost unequaled facilities for 
transportation by River, Lake, Canals and Railroads, 
| insure a most rapid increase in Population, Production 

and Wealth. In 1860 her population will be about 
four millions, and we doubt whether more than one 
| State will then be ahead of her.” 





| For THe Prains.—The van of the emigration for 
| the Pacific Ocean is already beginning to make its 
appearance in our city. Strange faces, and wagons, 
‘and teams are beginning to crowd our streets and 
\throng along our roads. Our prairies begin to be 
speckled over with white wagon sheets and animals, 
| and the smoke is seen to curl from many a camp fire 
in the contiguous groves. 
People are beginning to know that it is best to be 
| thus far advanced before the breaking up of the roads 
| in the spring. The weather now is fine and dry, and 
\ the roads never better. The entire trip from here to 
| Sacramento, Salt Lake, Oregon City, or Olympia, is 
not so hard on teams in pulling and breaking them 
down, as it is in dragging through the muddy and miry 
sloughs in coming from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Missouri, or Eastern Iowa to this 
city after the thaw is out.— Council Bluffs Bugle, Feb- 
ruary 14. 
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SPRING WHEAT. 
Epitors Ono Coutivator:—I am firmly of the| 
opinion that spring wheat would be a valuable acquisi- | 
tion to the crops in some sections of our State. All 
rich, low grounds suitable for meadows or corn, 
and where winter wheat would be hoven out by the | 
frosts, would be mostsuitable for spring wheat, although | 
any rich soil would answer well. It wants to be sow- | 
ed as early as possible in the spring, although I would 
rather wait ten days or two weeks to have the ground | 
tolerably dry than to do as some writers recommend— 
sow early if you should wade shoe deep in mud. 
Where seed can be had in this State I do not know. | 
I made arrangements with a merchant formerly of | 
this place, but now residing in Illinois, to furnish me | 
with what seed I and my neighbors want, and noticing | 
the excitement that was getting up on the subject I | 
made inquiry whether he could furnish any amount, if | 
wanted—he replied that he could, and furthermore | 
says that the variety called the white club, is as nice 
white wheat as any of our white winter varieties, and | 
oftentimes produces forty-five bushels per acre. The 
cost per bushel will be about twenty-five cents more | 
than winter wheat, owing to the transportation being | 
done this season of year exclusively by railroads. | 
If desired I will agree to furnish almost any amount 
before the first of April, if notified soon, or if prefer-| 
red, address Mr. H. Baxer, Rockford, Winnebago co.,| 
Iil., and I will guarantee that you will receive the| 
wheat from there as soon as steam can do it. 
The winter wheat in this section looks badly, and | 
what part of a crop we will harvest this year, will de-| 
pend a great deal on the kind of weather we have for 
the next six weeks. Yours, &c., R.N. Woops. 
Chippewa, Wayne Co., O., March 8, 1854. 





MEETING OF THE VU. 8. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


We find the proceedings of the late meeting of the 
United States Agricultural Society pretty fully report- 
ed in the National Intelligencer, from which we gather 
that the attendance was good, and that the meeting 
was of a more useful character than its predecessors. 
Nineteen States were represented by nearly one hun- 
dred delegates. Besides voluntary discussion on to- 
pics of business or useful investigation, set Ad- 
dresses and Lectures were delivered during the Ses- 
sion, by Hon. M. P. Wixper, of Boston, President, 
Annual Address. B. Perey Poors, Agricultural His- 

Dr. Eppy, of Massachusetts, Bees and Bee Cul- 
ture. Prof. Fox, of Michigan, Agricultural Education. 
Dr. Warnver, of Ohio, on Grape Culture. The ven- 
erable G. W. P. Custis, of Virginia, being called on, 
addressed the Society for upwards of half an hour. 
He recited circumstances which occurred in the early 
years of the century, connected with the rise of Ameri- 
can manufactures. The old Arlington sheep-shearing 
was established to improve the sheep culture, and was 
kept up for nine years in succession. Mr. Custis 
compared the products of his farm now with what it 
was in former times, when for forty years one of his 
farms, with one hundred working hands on it, only 
served to starve him. Now from seven thousand to 
nine thousand bushels of wheat per year, with a pros- 
pect of fifteen to twenty thousand, was the state of 
his affairs. He advocated an imitation of the good 
Methodist practice of giving in experiences. Why 
did they not have a meeting every year for that? 

Mr. Rossins, of Ohio, on behalf of the citizens of 
Springfield, presented a memorial, asking the patron- 
age of the Society to a cattle exhibition, to be held at 
that place in September next, which, after some dis- 
cussion, was referred to the Executive Committee. It 
was afterwards “Ordered, That no junction with oth- 
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tion of the State Society where such proposed exhibi- 
tion is to be held;” and as the State Board of Ohio 
declined to act on the subject of the Springfield me- 
morial, at their meeting last winter, it would seem 
-that if the exhibition is held, it must be done without 
official “ patronage.” : 

A resolution was presented, asking that a National 
Exhibition of Sheep be held in the course of the year 
in the State of Vermont, at such time and place as 
the Agricultural Society of Vermont shall appoint. 
Carried. 

A communication was presented from JorL Hitcx- 
cock, of St. Lawrence county, N. Y., on the subject 
of a remedy for Potato Rot, and one from a gentle- 
man of Ohio, (James Matruews, of Coshocton,) on a 
remedy for the Curculio. These remedies are both 
held secret, and the object of the proprietors was to 
have the matter referred to a committee of investiga- 
tion, to report upon their merits at the next annual 
meeting. After a sharp discussion they were so re- 
ferred. 

The resolutions of last year asking Congress to 
establish an Agricultural Department, was re-affirmed, 
and the application of the Maryland State Society to 
Congress for the purchase of the WasHINGTON estate 
at Mt. Vernon, for an experimental farm, was endorsed. 
[This is another National Humbug. The price de- 
manded for this estate is entirely above the hope of 
economical investment as well as the spirit of demo- 
cratic labor. And the accomplishment of the pur- 
chase would only add another whited sepulchre to 
match the Smithsonian Institute, as a monument of 
expensive folly. ] 

The Ohio State Board was well represented by Gen. 
WokTHINGTON. 

_. The officers elected for the ensuing year, are: 

Marsnatz P. Wiper, of Mass., President. 

19 Vice Presidents, (one for each State represented. ) 

C. B. Catvert, Jonn A. Kine, A. L. Erwyn,J. D. 
Weston, B. P. Poors, A. Watts, Joun Jones, W.S. 
Kine, Executive Committee. 

W. S. Kine, of Boston, Corresponding and Record- 
ing Secretary. 

WituiaM Sevpen, of Washington, Treasurer. 





OHIO CATTLE IN NEW YORE. 


Several weeks ago we had occasion to drive down 
the Scioto Valley to Pickaway county, and in so do- 
ing meta large number of beeves on their way to 
this city, to be sent east by railroad. We never saw 
a better lot of bullocks on foot; they were so fat that 
it was with difficulty they could be urged forward a 
few miles a day; though the weather was very cold 
they were reeking with perspiration. The following 
notice from the Tribune will show how these cattle 
stood in market: 

“The best drove in market, and probably the best 
drove ever brought from Ohio to New York, was 102 
head which were sold by Orlando Hurd, at an average 
of $108. These were fed by Col. Elias Florence, of 
Pickaway county, Ohio, and bought by Israel Boies, 
and brought by railroad via Buffalo and Albany 10 
days from Columbus, driving across ‘the Isthmus.’ 
Ben. Weeks, of Fulton market, bought 50 head at 
$113 each. They are all Durham grades, and have 
been fed two yearg; are all, or nearly all, coming five 
years old, arid were selected by Wm. Florence for his 
brother, out of some 800 head, a year ago, that he 
might show what good feeding will do for this class of 
cattle. The price of the 50 sold to Weeks will show 
how eventheyrun. We believe the price will average 
lic. # th. They are a very extraordinary hundred 
of Beeves, and the feeder is justly entitled to this 

















er associations be made, except by the recommenda- 


‘honorable mention.’ ” 
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Still another corn 
planter! Surely the 
daysof corn planting 
by hand and hoe are 
nearly over! This is 
the third new plant- 
ing machine that has 
been figured and de- 
scribed in our col- 
umns within a few 
months—and we ex (1 
pect a fourth soon— 
all of them invented 
within fifty miles of 
this city, and all of 
them we have no 
doubt are really good 
machines, such as most farmers will desire to own one 
of, as soon as they become acquainted with their merits. 

The machine above represented, in its main features 
resembles the one described in our paper of January 
15, (Case’s.) Indeed both machines originated, we 
are told, in the same shop; the inventors having for- 
merly been partners. In some respects, however, the 
two machines are essentially different. Each of them 
we think possesses some advantage over the other, and 
trial alone must decide which is the best. Lanpes’ 
has an adjustable shoe or share for regulating the 
depth of planting, and also a pair of seed coverers, 
which neither of the others posses; but the wheel for 
pressing the ground on to the seed, attached to Caser’s, 
and some other good points, may counterbalance these 
advantages. We have no doubt that good work can 
be done with them both—also with Davis’, (noticed 
December 1,) especially if the ground is in good order. 

The great objection heretofore urged against all corn 
planting machines has been, that none of them would 
drop the corn in hills and check-rows, so as to allow 
of working the crop both ways of the field with a 
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LANDES’ CHECK-ROW CORN PLANTER. 





horse. This difficulty is effectually removed by each 
of these three machines. It is true that some care 
and watchfulness is necessary on the part of the op- 
erator to press his thumb or finger on the lever so as 
to drop the grain just at the right time for each hill, 
but we are assured by a large number of persons who 
tried them last season, that with very little practice 
the labor is not difficult nor severe. 

In addition to the hand-lever method of dropping, it 
was found essential to affix a slide in the lower part 
of the tube or spout through which the seed is drop- 
ped, so as to retain the seed for each hill near the 
ground, where it can be discharged instantly on de- 
pressing the lever, and at the same time the seed for 
the next hill is let fall into the tube, to be retained 
there till the slide is again acted upon by the lever. 
This effectually prevents that scattering of the seed 
along the rows which must otherwise take place. 

We predict for all of these machines an extensive 
sale the present spring, and that but few farmers will 
be seen planting corn by hand and hoe in three or 
four years from this time. (See advertisement.) 





IMPROVED GARDEN VEGETABLES. 


Owing to the unfavorableness of our climate for 
some kinds, and the want of skill and care in the cul- 
ture of others, there is a constant tendency to degen- 
eracy noticeable in most kinds of our garden vegeta- 
bles, which renders it important that new and improved 
varieties should frequently be introduced from other 
countries. The readers of the Ohio Cultivator can 
bear witness that its editors have done good service in 
this way during the past 8 or 9 years, and we are grati- 
fied to know that these labors are appreciated by thou- 
sands of our readers. 

Among the seeds we are now sending out as pre- 
miums to those who have assisted in extending our 
subscription list, are a number of kinds which we 
think will be found deserving the special care of those 
who receive them. 


The Cabbage Tribe is perhaps more liable to degen- 
erate in this climate than any other vegetables in 
common use. There is especially, difficulty in finding 
a variety that will produce uniform hard heads for win- 
ter use. The Premium Flat Dutch Cabbageof our list, 
we have found all that could be desired in this respect. 
The heads are of good medium size, very solid and fine 
grained, and keep well. 


Beets are liable to grow too coarse and large, in our 
climate. We introduced the Bassano variety into this 
country a few years ago, and it is everywhere admit- 
ted to be the finest summer beet known. For a late 
variety we are now distributing the Small Dark Blood, 
or Dwarf Black Beet of the French, which is very fine 


in color and quality, for table, not liable to grow coarse. 

Melons are of all things most liable to degenerate 
from mixture of kinds, although the climate is favora- 
ble. We have in former years introduced several new 
varieties of watermelons. This year we distribute the 
true Philadelphia Nutmeg, as the finest and sweetest 
variety of muskmelon in the world. We hope our 
friends will be careful to grow no other varieties near, 
as we know they will save the seeds for next year. 

Squashes degenerate in the same way as melons, 
and it is a rare thing to find a really good fall or win- 
ter squash in our markets, notwithstanding the ease 
with which they may be produced. The Boston Mar- 
row Squash is vastly superior to all other kinds for late 
use; indeed no others can be sold now in the Boston 
market when these are in season, and every family 
uses them as an indispensible and wholesome table 
luxury. Great care should be taken to plant these far 
apart from any other kind of squashes or pumpkins, 
or they will mix and degenerate. 

Lettuce prefers a cooler and moister climate than 
ours. The White Cabbage variety we have found the 
best, handsomest, and most valuable of all. It should 
be sown early, and transplanted to produce the largest 
and finest heads. Rich, deep and moist soil (not wet) 
is the best; and plentiful watering in dry weather is 
good for both lettuce and cabbage. 

Rhubarb, or Pie Plant, is becoming an essential in 
every good garden; see article on its culture on another 
page of this paper. We are distributing seeds of the 
Victoria and Prince Albert, two of the finest new va- 
rieties produced in England. 
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LIST OF NEW PATENTS, 
Relating to Agriculture and Domestic Arts, up to 
February 15, 1854. 


(From the Scientific American.) 


Suors ro Wixnowers—By Joseph & James Mont- 
gomery, of Lancaster, Pa.: We claim the construc- 
tion and arrangement of the ordinary shoe, so as to 
receive an extra shoe and door, as set forth. 


Corn Suetters—By G. A. Xander, of Hamburg, 
Pa.: I claim the improvement on the cylinder disc, 
that is its oval shape, the spring being attached to the 
side, all as set forth. 

I would further state that by riveting two half cyl- 
inders together, the cylinder may as readily be con-| 
structed double, as in fig. No. 2, A, and should I find 
it more practicable to construct them as in fig. 2, A, 
I therefore do not limit my claim, merely to the single, 
but also the double cylinder. | 


| 

Corn Suetters—By Banford Gilbert, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: I do not claim as new the use of the feeding 
apron nor the use of a toothed cylinder, or screen, 
separately considered. 

I claim constructing the teeth on the cylinder and 
concave bed of the peculiar form described and ar- 
ranging the same in curved rows, so that during the 
revolution of the cylinder the concavity of the rows 
of teeth on the concave bed, in combination with the | 


screen or separator and the self-adjusting concave, as 
set forth. 


Wasninc Macuines.—By Wm. Cunningham, of 
Holliday’s Cove, Va: Ido not claim the general fea- 
tures of the rubbing frames and plunger, but I claim 
the roller frames hung in adjustable boxes and connec-| 
ted by weighted arms, as described. 

Bee Hives.—By John H. Dennis, of Boston, Mass : 
I claim a mote trap consisting of a close chamber, 
having no communication with the rest of the hive, | 
and in which may be placed a vessel containing some 
fluid attractive to the bee moth, in combination with 
a conical or tapering entrance tube, as set forth. 


Feep Apparatus or Straw Cutters.—By Harvey | 
Trumbull, of Central College, Ohio: I claim the de- 
vice for securing the clear passage of the straw &c.| 
over the intervals between the trough and mouth piece | 
and the lower roller, consisting of fingers attached to) 
the trough, and passing over the said roller into or| 
upon the mouth piece, secure from interferance with 
the passage of the straw &c., by grooves in the face 
of the roller in which the fingers lie. 

THRESHERS AND CLEANERS OF Grain.—By James 
Robinson, of West Hebron, N. Y.: I claim the mode 
of checking the motion of the carriage when under 
headway, and steering the same by means of the tight- 
ening pulleys combined as described, with the thresh- 
ing cylinder and a two wheeled cart with double gear- 
ing. 

I also claim the employment, in the manner dscrib- 
ed, of the adjusting rods in combination with the 
feed roller for the purpose of regulating the amount 
of material to be taken up by the feed roller, as ex- 
plained. 

1 also claim the employment of said adjusting rods 
in combination with the feed roller and threshing cyl- 
inder forthe purpose of regulating the amount of ma- 
terial to be taken up by the feed roller and of keep- 
ing up the material to the threshing cylinder. 

I also claim the combination of the adjusting rods 
feed roller and guage rods, substantially in the manner 
herein above set forth. 

I also claim the combination of the gauge rods, with 
the feed roller and concave or mouth of the concave 
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| Grarn Harvesters.—By Aaron Palmer, of Brock- 
port, N. Y., and Stephen G. Williams, of Janesville, 





. of the threshing machine, substantially, as described. 
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Wis.: We do not claim the discharging the cut stalks 
and heads of grain from a platform, by means of a 
rake with a lever, and the co-operation therewith of a 
series of teeth on the face of the main driving wheel, 
and an inclined rail rising above the curved guard of 
the platform, as these are already secured to us by let- 
ters patent. 

But we do claim the method of transferring motion 
to the rake on the platform from the driving wheel, 
by means of the double curved rack and pinion on the 
axle of the driving wheel, the iron arm, latch and 
spring, as described. 

Also, the method of hanging the reel so as to dis- 
pense with any post orreel bearernext to the standing 
grain, as herein described, thereby preventing the 
grain from getting caught and held fast between the 
driver and ree] supporter. 

Cuttrvators.—By Enos Boughton, of East Bloom- 
field, N. Y.: I do not claim any part of the raising 
and depressing device; nor do I claim the knife or the 
wheels separately. 

I claim the combination of the knife with the 
wheels, for the purpose of cutting up the ground and 
destroying the thistles or any other weed, plants, or 
grasses therein. 

Cuvurys.—By I. L. Dickinson, of Richmond, Ind.: 
I claim the combination of the movable or rotating 
dashers, with the breakers, as described, so that said 
breakers may remain stationary, while churning, and 
revolve with the dashers to collect the butter, as de- 
scribed. 


Winnowers.—By Michael Shimer, of Union town- 


ship, Pa.: I do not claim the adjustable side alone, but 


I claim the movable side in combination with the in- 
clined screen, said combination subserving three pur- 
poses, for preventing the grain from passing over the 
edge of the screen until it has been properly present- 
ed to the blast or draft, for partially cutting off the 
draft, as the state of the grain may require, for ex- 


| panding the draft of the blast in such a manner that 


the pure grain will not be carried over, into the hori- 
zontal part of the trunk. 

Second, I claim the square rubber in combination 
with the circular flanch formed on its lower extremity, 
as described, for the purpose of mashing or grinding 
all impurities, softer than the wheat, and also for pre- 
venting the grain from passing out of the bottom of 
the hopper before it has been thoroughly pulverized, as 
described. 

Winnowers.—Josiah Turner & W. C. Steroc, of 
Sunapee, N. H.: We do not claim the toothed cylin- 
der or thresher with its corresponding toothed con- 
cave, nor do we claim either of the devices described 
separately. 

We claim the combination of an oscillating cradle 
of slanting slat or blind work, as within set forth with 
the two blowers and the fender, as set forth. 

Prows.—By John S. Hall, of Manchester, Pa.: I 
claim the hinges constructed in such a way that the 
edge of the front part of the mould board may lap 
over the edge of the back part or wing of the mould 
board to prevent clogging. 





Measurement or Hay 1n Burtx.—Multiply the 
length, breadth and height of the hay into each other, 
and if the hay is somewhat settled, ten solid yards 
will weigh a ton. Clover will take 11 to 12 yards to 
a ton.— Ex. 





Gold and silver are metals quite too heavy for us to 
carry to heaven; but, in good hands, they can be made 
to pave the way to it. 
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ESTERVILLE THIRD—THE PROPERTY OF MR. LORILLARD SPENCER, WESTCHESTER, N. Y. 


Above we present our readers with the cut of one 
of the finest cows in the State of New York. Her 
color is mostly a deep, bright red. She was calved 
September 28th, 1846. Got by O’Connell, (118 A. 
H. B.;) out of Esterville Second, by Dan. O’Connell, 


competition, at the New York State Agricultural So- 
ciety Show, at Albany, in 1850, and the first at the 
Show of the American Institute in 1858, which was 
the best and strongest show of Short Horns it ever 
made. She has now at her side a fine heifer calf, got 


(3,557;) Esterville First, by Alfred, (2,987;) Ame- 
thyst, by Prince of Northumberland, (2,826;) Young 
Amazon by Crusader, (934;) Amazon by Sultan, (1,- 
485;) Bellona by Mars, (411;) Rolla by North Star, 


by the celebrated bull, Duke of Athol,* (10,150.) 
He was out of one of Mr. Bares’ celebrated Duchess 
cows, and was imported by Mr. Spencer, in 1852. 
Mr. S. has other very choice Short Horn cattle, im- 








(485;) &c. 
Esterville Third took the first prize, after a sharp 


ported and bred by himself. 
*Is a Duchess Bull. 











Report oF THE Onto State Boarp or AcrRicut- 
TURE, FOR 1852.—The Editor of the Rural New Yorker, 
About one year ago, I bought 120 acres of land, for | in acknowledging the receipt of a copy of this work, 
$400. There was at least $350 worth of improve-| says:—« It is a handsome volume of 461 pages, filled 
ment on it. The reason I bought it so cheap was, it/ with the proceedings of the Board during the year, 
was so wet that the former owner could not make a reports from the various County Agricultural Societies, 
living on it. He told the neighbors that it was too | lectures, report of a geological survey, and other mat- 
wet to raise grass. He said if he would sow clean ters of interest. On the whole, it does not come up 
timothy seed on it, in two years it would turn to wild) up to what we should expect from the great Agricul- 
grass. Well, last spring I went to work and cut a/tural State of Ohio. There are no portraits of ani- 
ditch large enough to drain it decently. Some of the | mals, &c., no prize essays, and little that really adds 
time I worked in the water to the top of my boots, and | to the agricultural knowledge of the country.” 
that not a little of the time, for I cut the ditch in the a_i ° 
lowest of “the ground. The consequence was the} Wuat Decrapes.—Places and professions are not 
water had a chance to run off, and my ground was fit/of much account. To one who has self-respect a 
to plow about as soon as my neighbors’ dry land. I) theatre is as safe as a throne. It is the heart carried 
planted six acres of corn, on the part I ditched; and |jnto a thing, not the thing that degrades. The heart, 
from that six acres, I took off 400 bushels of shelled | not the position, is the assurance and safeguard of 
corn that was good and sound. This proves to my|virtue. It is not the profession, but the heart that 
satisfaction that our low, wet lands, when well ditch- | degrades. The most despised calling may be made 
ed, are our best lands. I would say to one and all of| honorable by the honor of its professors; nor will any 
those for whose benefit I write, hold up your heads:| manner of work corrupt the nature which is intrinsi- 
“ For in due season you shall reap, if you faint not”—| cally pure. The ballet-dancer may be as high-mind- 
b in ditching. Do not back out at the noise of a few | ed as the governess; the shop-workers as noble as the 

frogs; just go to work and dig a good ditch, and drain | artist. It is the heart, the mind, the intention carried 
) the water off from them, and they will soon be miss-| into work, which degrades or ennobles the character; 

ing. Lurner Brown. | for “to the pure all things are pure,” and to the im- 

Paulding, O., Feb. 3, 1854.—Paulding Democrat. | pure all things are occasions of still further evil. 


BENEFIT OF DITCHING. 
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Tue Cotumsus Horticutturat Society held its 
annual meeting last week, and elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: 

President—Dr. I. G. Jones. 

1st Vice President—Rosert Hume, 

2d Vice President—M. B. Batenam. 

Corresponding Secretary—Henry C. Nosie. 

Recording Secretary—H. B. CarrincTon. 

Treasurer—Joseru H. Ritey. 

Member of Garden Committee—Rozert Hume. 


Council—Francis Stewart, Joun Mutter, C. P. 
rnrvanwvyw |L. BUTLer. 


OHI CU LTIVATO R There was a good attendance of members, and the 
° best of spirit was manifested by all present. Some 
7 fine apples were exhibited by H. C. Nosze, Esq., 
among them some large specimens of Northern Spy, 
steals 8 RR received from James H. Watts, Esq., of Rochester, 
TOWNSHIP MEETINGS!—EDITOR’S BENEFIT!! N.Y. Another meeting of the Society will be held 
A word in your ear, good reader! We want to en- | °" Saturday the 18th inst., at which time members 
large our Cultivator Band in your vicinity, and we can | "4 others are requested to present specimens of win- 
do it effectually if you will only help us a little. On ter apples. 
the 4th day of April—a couple of weeks from now—| Heavy Rats have fallen throughout the country 
the township elections will be held in Ohio, and many | during the past week, and the prospects are now fa- 
of you will make a broken day of it, so while you are | Vorable for spring weather. The wheat crop does not 
electioneering for a supervisor or something else, just | look very promising, as far as we have seen or learn- 
electioneer a little for us,—slip this copy of the Cul- od, though it is thought the roots are not extensively 
tivator in your pocket and when you get in the crowd | killed. Fruit prospects are fair as yet, but the most 
show it to the men in red wamuses, blue coats and | trying time is to come. 
what not, and tell them this is right kind of politics} Grarrinc Wax.—Mr. Ricnarp Morais, of Preble 
for fellows that work for a living, and if they will hand | county, sends us the follow recipe for making grafting 
over the price of the Cultivator to you for us, they will | wax which he approves: 
get more than the worth of their money back again.| Take four parts by weight of Rosin and one part 
And then when you have got all you can to subscribe, | clean Lard; melt them together, and when cool stir in 
write to us, or get the Postmaster tosend, and the pa-| whiting or fine powdered Clay, to make it of proper 
pers will be forthcoming. And to pay you for your) consistence. 
trouble we will also send you the Premiums as stated| We have never tried this recipe, but think it would 
below. We are printing a good number of extra be improved by diminishing the rosin one part and 
copies so as to supply all from the beginning of the adding one part beeswax.—Eps. 


year. Now let us see you turn an April Fool intoa) Muzcurnc Trees.—How will sawdust or spent tan- 
Happy New Year, and give the Editors a rousing ben-| bark do for mulching around fruit trees? —R. F. B. 
efit! and then you can go to your spring work witha | Ayswer.—Sawdust, spent tan and chip earth are 
clear conscience. Among the three hundred thousand good for mulching, to ‘retain moisture at the surface; 
or more actual working farmers of Ohio, we ought to but where the ground needs manure something mene 
have at least a hundred thousand subscribers. We nourishing should be worked in before these are ap- 
———— to distribute seeds for clubs all through plied. Sawdust that has been used for bedding horses 
Raeenis —From this time, any person may order a| is ae _™ for this latter purpose, especially for clayey 
' : ae T & | soils. —Eps. 
preheat anaher pet he ene ee eee ris More Eggs-TraorpinaRy Sti11u!—Mr. Smitu, of 
Premioms.—Any person sending us $2 for 3 sub- _ Ashtabula county, informs us that his neighbor has a 
scribers for the current year, shall receive by mail, Shanghai — which produced 12 eggs in 8 days. Try 
post paid, 3 papers of choice seeds, and one paper of again, Mr. Mason. a : 
seeds for each additional subscriber at the same price | Seeps.—Persons desiring some of our premium 
(67 cents each,) or for 9 subscribers we will send a| Seeds, who are not entitled to them by our offer, can 
Vol. for any previous year, post paid, or seeds as may Obtain a package of 10 or 12 varieties, postage paid, by 
be directed. | remitting us $1. 


° | State GeotocicaL Survey.—A bill for this object 

Live Stock Acency.—It will be seen by his adver-| has been introduced in the Legislature, but we do not 
tisement, that Sanrorpv Howarp, of Boston, will at-| think it wiil pass at present; and without some essen- 
tend to purchasing live stock. We do not know of a tial modification we cannot say much in its favor. 
better judge of animals in the country, or a gentleman | We may speak of it in our next. 


more worthy of confidence. Sueer Sates.—Ww. R. Remece, of Cornwall, Vt., 

CorREcTION.—We were mistaken in regard to Mr. | recently sold 32 of his young ATwoop ewes to Mr. 
Puetan having purchased a farm near ours. Mr.| Sanrorp, of Orwell, for $1.800. 

Suxtivant informs us that the sale had been agreed| Our friend James Stocum, of Brownsville, Pa., has 
on, but was not consummated, owing to an objection also replenished his fine stock of Spanish Merinos 
to the kind of payments offered. from the same strain of Vermont flocks. 

Tue Lectstature, a few days since, passed a reso-| Some Cuerse.—During the last year, there was 
lution for distributing the Agricultural Reports for Shipped from this place, over the Cleveland and Pitts- 
1852; ordering most of them, we believe, to be sent burgh Railroad, over SIXTEEN HUNDRED AND 
to the members of the previous General Assembly, to) FIFTY TONS OF CHEESE!—Ravenna Whig. 
be by them distributed as they may see fit. No order) Woot Growers’ Convention.—A meeting will be 
has yet been given, we understand, for printing the| held at the Town Hall in Xenia, on the 24th inst., for 
Report for the past year. ‘forming an association of wool growers. 
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Manonine County Hoes.—C. Scuneripercersends 
us the weight of two hogs of the Byfield breed, which 
he slaughtered last fall, weighing respectively 597 and 
446 lbs. dressed. Pretty fair shoats. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS AND PAPERS. | 


Massacnusetts Boarp or AGRICULTURE.—We are 
indebted to the Secretary, C. L. Frint, for a copy of 
the first annual report of this body; the whole com- 
“arr in a volume of 186 pages. The Secretary’s 

eport, occupying the first 117 pages, gives a compre- 
hensive review of the past and present condition of 
Agriculture in Massachusetts, summed up from obser- 
vation and answeis to a circular sent to men of good 
judgment in every town in the State; 27 pages con- 
tain brief reports of committees appointed by the 
Board to visit the exhibitions of various county socie- 
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i HOW TO PLANT AN ORCHARD. 


We have had much experience in orchard planting, 
and as we are now about to set an orchard of four or 
five thousand trees on our Maclura Farm, recently 
purchased near this city, perhaps some of our readers 
may be profited by learning our proposed mode of pre- 
paring the ground, and setting the trees, &c. 

The soil is a good clayey loam, (white oak land,) 
less sandy than we should choose for peaches and 
cherries, but very good for apples, pears, plums, &c. 
The surface is just sufficiently undulating to prevent 
standing water, and the subsoil compact, but not hard 
pan. The field has been in cultivation only 4 or 5 
years, and is now in clover. 

We propose first to apply a moderate dressing of 
well rotted manure to the land, though this is not es- 
sential; then plow as deep as can bedone by 2 plows, 








ties; 18 pages a paper on the climate of New Eng- one following in the same furrow after the other— 
land; 16 pages, tabular statistics from returns of what is called trench plowing. Then measure and 
County societies. This is a model Report, and we stake off the distances for the ends of the rows of 
cannot help but think that such a document for Ohio, trees running cross-wise the plowed furrows, and cross- 
got up in season and put into the hands of the people, plow a strip about 6 feet wide for each row, turning 
would do far more good than four times its bulk of }the furrows outwards and leaving as deep a furrow as 
mere local statistics and tedious repetitions, which possible in the middle of each strip, or where the row 






come late, and often not at all, into the hands for 
which they should have been designed. 


Transactions of the Norfolk County, (Mass.,) Ag- 
ricultural Society, for 1853. A capital report, for. 
which we are indebted to the kind attention of Exsen | 
Wicut, Esq., of Dedham. 


Biackwoop’s Epinsurcu Macazixe.—The Ameri- | 
can Publishers could not do a better work for stand- | 
ard literature than they are doing by the reprint of the | 
British Magazines and Reviews. These, and espe- 
cially Blackwood, are extensively read on this side the | 
Atlantic, and while they may serve to modify our ram- 
pant progressiveness, at the same time afford a chain 
to link our young Republic of Letters to the olden 
Empire of Mind, which still rejoices in the vigor of its 
paternal years. Price $3 a year. Blackwood and 
any of the four Reviews for $5. Address L. Scorr 
& Co., 79 Fulton st., N. Y. 


Genius or THE West, for March, maintains the | 
fair position of its previous issues. The No. for Feb- 
ruary had a sort of basswood effigy of Coates Kinney, 
one of its best contributors; and this No. has a pew- | 
tery figure of Mrs. Botton, about which we see no 
other likeness, than the hand writing at the bottom. 


Moore’s Western Lapy’s Boox.—Moorz is a ge- 
nius in his way, and has been turning up in various 
guises for the last few years between Cleveland and 
Cincinnati inclusive, until he has taken this shape at 
last. We cannot say much for the matter of the No. 
before us, natheless it has a windy paper on Niagara, 
from our best friend CoccrsHatt, who ought to 
beg pardon of “The Heroes of the Pen,” for publish- 
ing such an article, even in such a place. We have 
a settled conviction that this meteoric publisher, and 
several others of the same cast, have done more to 
damage respectable Magazine publishing in Ohio, than 
their after lives can ever remedy. We are sorry to 
see that Mrs. Atpricn has sunk the “Genius of Lib- 
erty” in this concern. 


First Ten Years of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of Ohio. Being a neat reprint 
of the Journals from the organization of the Diocese 
in 1818,to 1827. Thisrestoration of the early history 
of the church in Ohio will be a valuable acquisition to 
the clergy and members generally. The work has 
been prepared and published by Rev. W. C. Frencu, 
of this city, of whom copies may be obtained. 167 
fine 12mo. pages, muslin embossed 75 cents, or paper 





60 cents. Add 12 cents if to go by mail. 


of trees is to stand. 

This furrow saves the labor of digging holes for 
the trees. It will only be necessary to prepare a bed 
for the tree by throwing in some of the top earth, at 
the bottom, and filling up with the same after the tree 
is set. Care must be taken not to have the neck or 
ground mark of the tree when planted stand lower 
than the natural surface of the ground. Indeed we 
prefer it should be a few inches higher, where the 
grvuund is naturally level; then by turning the furrows 
towards the rows each time the land is plowed for sev- 
eral years afterwards, the trees will stand on a slight 
ridge, leaving a furrow in the middle of the spaces 
between. 


The kinds of fruit we design to plant are apple, pear, 
peach, plum, cherry, and quince—about in the following 
— and arrangement: 

irst we propose to plant the whole ground (nearly 
20 acres) with apple trees, 40 feet apart each way; 
and between the rows of apple trees set dwarf pear 
trees 20 feet apart, (also alternating in the rows of 
apple trees,) on about one-third of the ground; and the 
other two-thirds set with peach, plum, cherry, and 
quince, in the same manner; so that the whole orchard 
will be set 20 feet apart each way, and } of the trees 
will be apple, } pear, and the balance other kinds; 
and inasmuch as the apple trees require a longer time 
for coming to maturity, and more space when fully 
grown, than the others, the design is to allow them to 
occupy the entire ground after the other kinds have 
begun to decay, say in 12 to 15 or 18 years. 
e copy the following from the American Agricul- 
turist, which describes very nearly the plan we have 
usually adopted in arranging the trees, &c. 


Layine out THE Grounp.—If the field to contain 
the proposed orchard be a square, or have one straight 
side, let the straight side be the base line with which 
the outer row of trees is to conform; then, at right 
angles to this line, run off anotherline. At the point 
from which these two lines are taken, set a stake 
firmly; also set a stake at each extremity of the line 
sorun. Then measure each line so run out, in such 
a manner as to enclose a square of trees, at a given 
distance apart, and drive a stake at each corner. 
Thus, then, the orchard is laid out, so far as four sides 
of the square will accomplish it; and if sufficient 
space be left outside these lines to contain other trees, 
at the same distance apart as those which stand with- 
in, they can afterwards, be planted, to correspond in 
isdtance and line with the others, until the enclosure 
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be filled. When the square is made out, draw the 
stake at each corner, and drive a short plug in each 
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with that on which he stands. You then advance to- 
ward the center tree before described, until by a sig- 


stake-hole; then measure off six, eight, or ten feet, no | nal from the ranging-man, either by his right hand or 
matter which, outside the lines, and set a stake on a_/his left, the tree which you hold perpendicularly in 
line with each intended row of trees, diverging from | your hand isin line with the tree behind which he 


the corner, so that the trees, when set, can be ranged 
from these outside stakes, each way. As soon as this 
is done at the first corner, raise the plug, dig a hole, 
and plant atree. This tree remains as a starting 
point for the orchard. Then go to the next corner, 
and do the same, thus: 


-O O- 


°O oO. 

This diagram shows the proposed corner plugs, or 
newly-planted trees, The points outside of each cor- 
ner are the ranging stakes by which the trees are to 
be planted. 

When a tree is to be planted at each corner, as de- 
scribed, go to the center, or near it, between the out- 
side trees, the proper distance having been measured 
with your chain or pole, (never use a line of hemp, 
flax, wool, or cotton, as they will stretch or contract | 
according as they are dry or moist,) and then plant a| 
tree in each line, having a man at the extreme end, 
outside the ranging stake, and in a line with your op- 
erations, to sight the trees, as planted, that there may 
be no deviation from a straight course. This, then, 





gives you eight trees—three in each of the four out-| 
side lines, corners included. Then go into the center | 
of the square, and plant another tree, in range with 
the center trees on each line. All this process might | 
be as easily done with stakes, if the trees are not at 
hand, or if you wish to dig the holes in advance of 
setting, but this method is quicker. The work now) 
stands thus: 


+ * * 
. * * 
+ . * 


The engineering accomplished, the laborious part of 
the work now commences. There being nine trees 
planted, commence on either line, measuring off the 
distance which the trees are to stand apart, and begin 
your planting. There being two trees in line in ad- 
vance, on the course you are working, you have those 
two by which to range the one you are setting, until 
you arrive at the center tree inthe line. Passing that, 
as you proceed onward, you then range back; and the 
first five trees being correctly set, and your sight good, 
your trees, when completed, will be allin line. Fol- 
low this course on each of the four sides of the or- 
chard. The outside lines completed, then proceed to 
the center of one of these outside lines, and take your 
range with the center tree of the plat, asin the second 
diagram; then send a man to the second tree in one 
of the outside lines, at right angles to the one you 
now start from, and let him range to the second or 





corresponding tree in the outer line, running paralle] 


stands, and its opposite in the outer parallel row, and 
also in line with the two trees in advance of you, as 
in the rows already planted. 

Then plant your tree. Thus proceed, as with the 
others, until the row is completed. Then going to 
the center of one of the sides, at right angles to that 
just planted, you dismiss your ranger, and commence 
planting in the same manner across the center of the 
field this way, the last row planted across giving you 
a line of ranging trees, as in the process described for 
the outside rows. The orchard then stands thus: 


* * * *e Ke KH 


* 7 * 
* * * 
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* * 
* * * 
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We have been thus particular in describing our mode 
of commencing a plantation, from finding, after an 
experience of many years, in which we have planted 
several thousands of trees, that although somewhat 
circumlocutory in the process as well as in descrip- 
tion, it is the simplest, most convenient, and most ac- 
curate of any mode that can be adopted; and the more 
extensive the plantation, the less laborious and com- 
plicated in proportion to the number of trees is the 
process, 

If, as before mentioned, your proposed orchard be 
in a field having irregular sides, after the square is 
planted, distances can be measured off on either side, 
and the trees continued to the walls or fences inclo- 
sing it, the mode of ranging them being the same as 
with the others. 

We have adopted the square mode of planting, hav- 
ing never practiced the quincunz method, which, al- 
though saving a little ground in a given number of 
trees at the same distance apart, is more complicated 
in manner, and by allowing a less free range of the 
air between the rows, not so good as the other. 

Distance or TREES APART IN THE ORCHARD.—As8 
to the distance apart at which trees should stand, the 
tendency is usually to set them too close together. 
This arises from several causes, among which may be 
named ignorance of the size of the trees at maturity; 
possessing only a small piece of ground on which a 
large number of trees is desirable; miscalculation of 
the room they really require to mature their fruit in 
the greatest perfection and quantity; caring little or 
nothing about the future so that the present objects be 
accomplished—the American way in too many things. 
All these are very poor reasons for making such radi- 
cal mistakes as a great many people do in planting 
fruit trees. After a long course of observation and 
experience on this subject, we have fully made up our 
minds to the conclusion, that in any part of the Uni- 
ted States and the Canadas, the following distances 
are the least at which trees should be required to 
stand: 

Apples, 33 feet, or two rods—40 feet is none too far. 

Pears, on their own stocks, 24 to 30 feet. 

Pears, on quince stock, 10 to 12 feet. 

Quinces, peaches, nectarines, apricots and plums, 
16 to 20 feet. 

English cherries, 20 to 24 feet. a 

Kentish, or common red, or pie cherry, 16 to 20 feet, 
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All who have had any experience in the matter, are 


: ‘ , \fully convinced of the luxury and healthfulness of 
A gentleman writes us: “This fall I put in boxes | fresh and succulent substances for pies at all seasons 


Louise Bonne de Jersey Pears ; some were in average | of the year. Yet the idea has never suggested itself 
temperature of 55°, others from 50° to 55°. Those | to the many, or if it has it is not practiced upon, that 
in the coldest room, left there to ripen, were infinitely | 9 cycle of such substances may be had so as to fur- 
superior to the others. I assure you I had no idea of | nish fresh material through the year. The Pie Plant 
the value of that Pear before.” This agrees with our | furnishes a beautiful link in this connecting chain, 
own experience. A moderate temperature is better | coming, as it does, when Apples begin to lose their 
for the ripening of soft, melting Pears. | freshness, or, as they are in many families, not to be 

Another corespondent writes: (Dec. 10.)—I have | found at all, and before Gooseberries, which have not 
just eaten my last specimen of Beurré Diel and Beurré | yet found place in one garden of twenty to any toler- 
d’Anjow. Itis not generally known, that these two|able extent. Yet how few cultivate the Pie Plant! 
noble Pears, if gathered late and kept cool, will keep | Why, we know not, for nearly all are fond of it when 
nearly as long as eitherthe Lawrence, Vicar of Wake- | properly cooked, and it can be raised as easily as the 
Jield, or Winter Nelis; they ripen perfectly well in the | Burdock when once introduced into the soil. Neither 
cellar, too. My Winter Nelis and Glout Morceau are | of them will grow successfully in poor soils. The 
both ripe, and will not keep much longer. Nothing | Burdock chooses a location for itself, and the Pie Plant 
can be more delicious than the Winter Nelis; the| is nearly always thrust into some poor corner of the 
Glout Morceau is also fine, but it would be better if ri- neglected garden, and then blamed excessively if it 
penedin a higher temperature. The Vicar will will not produce large, fine foot stalks where even 
ripen so as to be presentable at dessert without the |common weeds would refuse to grow, and where no 
aid of a higher temperature than the cellar. My spe- | grass would vegetate, unless it be the ever intrusive 
cimens are now beautiful as they can be in color,a Quack. We once planted some miserable, puny roots 
pale, clear straw color. The otherday I wastempted of the Pie Plant in arich,deepsoil. The consequence 
to put some on the table, but my guests, who seized was, the next year the size of the foot stalk increased 
them eagerly, were sorely disappointed, It is an in-|one-half. The following autumn, before the setting 
valuable fruit, but it must have a week or twoin atem-|in of frost, we covered the bed some three or four 
prature of 50° or 60° before it is fit tobe eaten. My |inches deep with fresh horse manure. This kept the 
Easter Beurrés, picked in the middle of September, | roots in fine preservation through the winter; and early 


are now ripe, and how delicious! I can not praise in spring, when the ground was fairly settled, the ma- 
this Pear too highly. It ripens to complete perfec- 
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tion in the cellar without any other care than we 
give Apples, and we can have it all winter by pick- 
ing at differen times. Those picked in the middie of 
October are now green and hard, and will keep sound 
and fresh till April. Epine Dumas (Duc de Bordeaux) 
is a beautiful and fine fruit, but it requires ripening 
in heat to be perfected. It is as beautiful and better 
than Vicar, and must be more extensively grown than 
I think it is. Josephine de Maline begins toripen, and 
is good; an excellent keeper. It has much the flavor 
of Passe Colmar, and the tree, too, resembles it in se- 
veral features. Are they not evidently akin? Beurre 
d’Arembergs are in their prime just now, and may keep 
a month longer. We unanimously set them down as 
“ best,” in the same category with Winter Nelis and 
Easter Beurré, requiring no care for ripening—a Pear 
for everybody.” 


Larce SrectmMENS OF THE DucnEssE D’ANGOULEME 
Pear.—lIn the ad interim fruit report of the Pennsyl- 


vania Horticultural Society, mention is made of a | 
« Duchesse d’ Angowleme of enormous size—nearly five 


inches long by four and a quarter broad, and weighing 
twenty-five and a quarter ounces.” We are informed 
by Rost. Irepevt, Esq., of Norristown, who present- 
ed the specimen, that the tree on which it grew was 
procured from the em - and planted in his garden 
in the spring of 1852. Inthe spring of 1853 it was 
five feet six inches in height, blossomed at the proper 
season, and produced three Pears, all of which fully 
matured, and about the 5th of October were taken 
from the tree, and weighed as follows: one pound 
three otinces, one pound three and a quarter ounces, 
and one pound nine and a quarter onces—the three 
lacking but a quarter of an ounce of four pounds !— 
The Duchesse was unusually fine last season wherever 
we saw it. The publisher of this journal, Mr. Vick, 
gathered from some young trees of his, only one year 
planted, we believe, a numberof specimens with blood- 
red cheeks, and more melting and delicious than any 
we ever tasted before. His trees were fed with gu- 
ano. GENESSEE. 


nure was mixed with the earth by adeep and thorough 
forking. No wonder that the vigor of our plants was 
increased in a wonderful proportion! As soon as any 
buds appeared they were taken off—the leaves were 
cut as often as they became large enough for use. 
The next autumn we gave the usual protection of 
manure, and the following spring we forked it in. 
This course we have now followed for four years with 
some plants we took from neglected grass land. Now 
mark the result: from the miserable, puny leaves and 
stalks of the first year’s growth, when the stalks were 
|not more than six inches long and proportionably slen- 
der, we have now large, broad leaves, and stalks so 
strong that all who see them are inquiring where we 
_got our new variety of Plant, so luxuriant, strong and 
| beautiful. The answer is conclusive: cultivation has 
done it; and the simple process we have followed, if 
| pursued by others, will, on a small piece of land, and 
| with very little labor, furnish them with an abundance 
of pie material at the season when, with many, there 
is the greatest dearth in that article. If gypsum is 
sown on the young leaves when the due is on, it will 
push their growth finely by aiding the manure at the 
|roots in giving them nourishment. We have no doubt 
but this article can be raised in the way we have 
adopted, so as to furnish it to cultivators at the rate of 
enough for a pie for half a penny. What a comfort! 
Horticulturist. 


Grease ror Carriace WHEELS.—This composition 
|prevents friction to a great extent. Its cost is not 
|comparatively greater than the materials often em- 
ployed for the purpose; it is not changed by heat, and 


ence does not liquefy and flow away from its proper 
place: 





Black lead pulverized... ......+e0es oconcas 50 parts by weight. 
Beeere Delile acacce cocns occcneccccsouss sed 50 do. ’ de 
White soap.....cccrcccceccccceseccccces 50 do do 


Quicksilver......... soeceseees 5 do. 


Amalgamate well the lard and mercury by rubbing 
them together for a long time in a mortar; then grad- 
ually add the black lead, and lastly the soap, mixing 
the whole as perfectly as possible. 
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SUGGESTIONS ABOUT FOOD AND COOKING. 
Vegetables and Fruit—Receipt Books—Puddings. 


It seems to be a very prevalent opinion, that vege- 
tables and fruits are injurious in the spring and sum- 
mer; and among many families they are therefore 
eaten sparingly and with apprehension at this season, 
and on the first indications of dysentery, cholera, or 
any other bowel complaint in the neighborhood, they 
are strictly prohibited and wheat and other farinaceous 
food and meat are substituted; indeed city authorities 
sometimes prohibit the sale of fruits and vegetables, 
thus putting it out of the power of individuals to ex- 
ercise their own judgment in the matter. 

It is true that certain kinds of fruits and vegetables 
disagree with certain persons, and hence each individ- 
ual should observe for himself, and be governed by his 
own decisions; but as a general rule, Americans are 
too great meat eaters, disregarding the teachings of 
nature, which furnishes both fruit and vegetables so 
bountifully in the warm season. An opposite course 
to the one usually pursued, we fully believe to be the 
best for the health. 

Fruit is usually injurious in consequence of being 
eaten at wrong times, either between meals, or when 
the stomach is already surfeited with other food, or 
after a protracted abstinence from fruit, either of 
which practices are injurious. Children who are 
brought up to a great extent on fruit and vegetables, 
we believe are the most robust, and those persons 
most accustomed to a meat and farinaceous diet are 
usually, we believe, the first to suffer from bowel dis- 
eases, because being unaccustomed to fruit and vege- 
tables, even a small amount is injurious, and moreover, 
where these are discarded, medicine is generally re- 
sorted to, to prevent constipation. 

Any great and sudden change in diet is usually 
hurtful; hence on the approach of any epidemic, the | 
usual diet should be continued so far as it is a health- | 
ful one, and the bowels should be kept open by the | 
free use of fruits and vegetables, instead of by the | 
use of medicine. 

If prepared with care and judgment, vegetables 
would be relished much more than they commonly are 
now. The mostimportant point is, to cook them just 
the right length of time, and serve as soon as done. 
We shall not attempt now to give recipes for cooking 
vegetables, as we have done so to considerable extent 
before, (see especially several articles in Vol. 8,) and 
shall still, as they come in season. And we would 
again invite and urge our readers to send in any di- 
rections which they may consider valuable, for the | 
cooking of meats and vegetables, no less than for cake | 
and other more complicated articles of food. 

Every good housewife too, should have at least one 
good Receipt Book. It is a great error to suppose it 
will make cooking more expensive, it certainly need 
not; such recipes can be selected as are suited to your 
purposes, and it will be a great help in settling the 
important questions, what shall we get to eat, and 
how shall we cook it! Of the different Receipt Books 
with which we are familiar, we prefer Miss Brecner’s 
Domestic Receipt Book, and Mrs. WessTEr’s Improved 
Housewife. And here we will add, though not directly 
connected with the subject, that Miss Beecnzr’s Do- 
mestic Economy is a book that should be in every 
household, for its valuable hints will pay its cost many 
times over. 

But to return to vegetables. Every housewife should | 
herself see to it that a good assortment of seeds is | 
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put into the ground. A great variety can be had, of 
wholesome and palatable vegetables, which are easily 
cultivated, (directions are given from time to time in 
the Cultivator,) and they should by no means be 
neglected. 

Puddings too are very useful as a part of the dinner, 
when properly prepared, but as they are often brought 
on, greasy, heavy, andhighly seasoned, they are worse 
than the meat which might be eaten in their stead. 
A great variety of simple puddings can be made by 
every housewife, that are healthful and require but 
but five or ten minutes’ labor at most for their prepa- 
ration. And they are by no means expensive, but on 
the contrary are an economical article of food. 


Bakep Puppincs.—Take about three eggs for each 
quart of milk, beat them thoroughly and stir with the 
milk, adding salt and sugar or molasses to the taste, 
and a little nutmeg or other spice if desired. It is 
now ready to pour into the pudding dish and setin the 
oven as a Custard Pudding, or with apple or other 
sauce stirred in as a Fruit Pudding; or it can be used 
as a basis for almost any other pudding. Take the 
cistard as prepared, and thicken it somewhat with 
cold corn cake or pone crumbled fine, and you will 
have a light and excellent Indian Pudding, or thicken 
with dry pieces of bread well crumbled, for a good 
Bread Pudding, that will please all. Or the pieces 
of stale bread may be sliced thin and slowly dried and 
browned in the oven, then pounded fine or ground in 
the coffee mill and a little of this powdered rusk— 
about one tablespoonful to a quart—used to thicken it, 
with ground clove for spice, and you have a Rusk 
Pudding. 

Add rice which has been previously boiled in milk, 
to the custard, for a Rice Pudding, or a little Sago or 
Tapioca, well soaked and boiled, for a still further va- 
riety. Hominy well boiled or grated Sweet Corn too, 
make puddings which some are fond of. A pudding 
| which we particularly like, is made by taking very thin 
| slices of bread buttered thinly, putting a layer of this 
lat the bottom of the dish, then a layer of apple sliced 
thin, another layer of bread and so on till you have 
enough, then pour a custard made as first directed, over 
the whole and put it in the oven. Or for Bird’s Nest 
Pudding, take small tart apples, pare and core, put 
them in the pudding dish and pour the custard over. 

The proportion of eggs may be increased or dimin- 
ished in any of these puddings, according to the sup- 





| ply, and raisins or West [ndia currants can be added 


or not at the pleasure of the cook. All of these pud- 
dings should be baked very slowly and not suffered to 
boil in the oven. Sweet cream, with sugar and if 
wished, a little nutmeg added, makes the best sauce 
for any of these. Or thicken boiling water with a 
little flour, add a small lump of butter, sugar, salt and 
spice, and either lemon juice, or lemon essence and 
vinegar, and you have a good, plain sauce. 

Other remarks on puddings and pies will be given 
in our next. 


HOW TO MOULD WAX FRUIT. 


Mrs. Batenam:—Some time since I promised to 
tell your little readers something about making moulds 
and moulding fruit. It would not be time lost for the 
Misses, or even those of more advanced ages, to pause 
and see how near art can be made to resemble nature. 
Almost any kind of fruit can, in the way I shall di- 
rect, be made so natural, that it can scarcely be de- 
tected from nature by the eye. If our young friends 
would spend more time in imitating nature’s beauties, 
in cultivating a taste for the lovely and the beautiful, 
we should see more serenity of temper in middle age 
and a cheerful and happy evening of life. But now 
for the moulds. 







































Take Plaster of Paris, powdered fine, four quarts— 
put in iron, place it over a moderate fire and it will 
begin to foam and boil. Stir it all the time until it is 
again still; then remove it from the fire and it is ready 
for present or future use. You can make moulds of 
this for cucumbers, tomatoes, peaches, pears, and ap- 

les. 

: Take pasteboard and make boxes about two inches 
larger each way than the fruit you wish to imitate. 
Oil the box and take some of the prepared Plaster, 
with water enough to mix it. Fill the box nearly full, 
oil the fruit and. sink it half way, set it away until it 
becomes solid, then take it out and make the other 
half in the same way, taking care to cut a notch in 
one end of each half, so as to join them right. Now 
for the fruit. This is made of Beeswax melted in a 
tin dish, the moulds to be oiled, and the wax poured 
into each half and the two placed quickly together 
and turned over and over slowly until it is cool, and 
every part is coated. The fruit will be hollow. 

If you do not get it right the first time, melt it over 
and try again. For cucumbers, green tomatoes, and 
other green fruit, put in a pinch of chrome green, 
while melting the wax, and stirring it. Forripe pears, 
peaches, &c., a little chrome yellow with the green, 
and if you wish one side red, paint with water paints. 
For ripe tomatoes use French Vermillion. Put cloves 
in the blow end of the fruit, and stems off from apples 
in the other, and it is ready to put away in a box with 
a glass top, as it should not be handled. I intended 
to have told you something about dipping plums, cher- 
ries, grapes, blackberries, raspberries, &c., but it 
would make this letter too long. 

Yours truly, Cousin PRUDENCE. 

Fox River Valley, Illinois, 1854. 





JUDGEMENT NECESSARY IN COOKING. 


A person devoid of judgment and palatal taste can- 
not serve a savory meal, however abundant the mate- 
rial may be, or of whatever richness. A well prepar- 
ed dish will recommend itself to fastidious appetites, 
though plain its ingredients, when one of luxury may 
* be set aside from mismanagement in cooking. All the 
“cook books ” ever written, of themselves never made 
a good cook ; and these, joined with the requisite ar- 
ticles, in the hands of inexperience cannot produce a 
good dinner, the first, and most often overlooked requi- 
site for which, is that the food be healthy. As acom- 
munity we have a horror of consulting physiological 
demandsin regardto whatand when we shall eat; 
and the consequences are that health, sound, robust, 
vigorous health, is rarely to be met with. When 
grains, fruits, vegetables or meats are used, let them 
be of good quality, neatly prepared, cooked the proper 
length of time ; the intensity of heat being of great 
importance, and served when “just right;” on these 
points there will be “but little variation among good 
cooks however much they may differ in regard to sea- 
soning. Many dishes are rendered indigestible and 
unpalatable by cooking to slowly, or by being over- 
done, or being kept warm when ready for the table, in 
consequence of too early preparation. The import- 
ance of having each dish ready in season is known to 
all in the habit of serving good meals. Many things 
are equally palatable whether eaten warm or cold; in 
fact, this depends almost wholly on habit, whereas 
there are few articles but what are greatly injured in 
the fineness of their flavor by being “ kept warm.” I 
think were more food eaten cold, more brains at least 
might have an occasional meal. A full view into the 
culinary arrangements of our homes would ina meas- 
ure solve the problem of the apparent famishing con- 
dition of the female intellect. When the palate is the 
worshipped idol, the mind must bow subservient to it, 
and soon becomes a degraded, famished slave. Not 
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only the female intellect suffers, man’s does scarcely 

less ; he must first labor uselessly hard to procure dain- 

ty articles and he then over-eats, which produces men- 

tal stupefaction by the demand the stomach makes on 

ym vitality to enable itto discharge its heavy bur- 
en. 

As a relish among farmers, where it is usually to be 
found, I know of nothing more pleasant than sweet 
cream; and in the vast array of dishes to which it is 
adapted, I place it at the head. In use with sugar it 
forms a more dainty dressing for puddings, “ short 
cakes,” fruits of various descriptions and various forms 
of prepared farina, than any or all other combination 
of sauces, and as a seasoning for vegetables it is al- 
most indispensable. In the preparation of fish it is 
equally good. It is far more healthy than butter into 
which it is rendered after much fatiguing labor, and 
therefore much cheaper. Remember I am writing for 
farmers, else I might feel guilty in holding a temp- 
ting bait to those who cannot reach it. For pies and 
cakes I would never use lard and seldom butter, could 
cream be obtained, not strong cream but fresh sweet 
cream—sweet sour cream when necessary — Correspon- 
dent Michigan Farmer. 





Maxine Mince Pres.—Please inform me through 
the columns of your paper, the best method of making 


mince pies. NEALY. 
Hill Grove, Ohio. 


We publish a recipe as requested, but accompany it 
with a protest. Mince pies form an unhealthful arti- 
cle of food, difficult of digestion, and should only be 
partaken of by those of strong stomachs, sparingly, 
and only at the dinner table. In the spring and sum- 
mer they should be entirely banished from use. We 
give as good a recipe as we know—brandy or wine 
should never enter into the composition of this or any 
other articles of food.—Ep. 


TEMPERANCE Mince Pizs.—Boil lean beef till quite 
tender; (the feet, tongues and hearts make the best 
pies,) add to 2 pounds of this chopped fine, a double 
quantity by measure of rich, sour apples, and half a 
pound of butter or suet chopped fine, half a pound 
each of stoned raisins and West India currants; moist- 
en the whole with new cider or sweet boiled cider, 
sweeten with either sugar or molasses, and season 
with salt, nutmeg, ground clove and cinnamon to the 
taste. Bake the pies on earthen plates, with holes in 


the upper, crust, and bake from half to three quarters 
of an hour. 


Yankee Corn Pone.—In the last Cultivator, (No. 
5,) T. C. F., of Clermont county, says if any one 
knows a better way to make pone, or corn bread, she 
would be glad to know it. Here it is: 

A Yankee Loar.—Take one quart of sweet milk, 
one pint of sour, three pints of Indian meal, one pint 
of flour, one teacupful of molasses, salt, saleratus, 
well stirred, bake six hours. A YANKEE. 

Morrow County, Ohio. 


LIFE’S DREAMS AND AWAKENINGS. 








I had strange yearnings in my youth, and strove 
To twine a laurel with my humble name: 
1 bartered peace, health, happiness and love, 
For that most idle breath which men call fame. 
How my soul fainted when the guerdon came ; 
it was so cold, so dim to nearer sight; 
My heart had deemed it an undying flame, 
Making the darkest things around it bright, 
And wrapping earth and heaven in an unfading light. 
[Mrs. Botton. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. H.M.T.CUTLER. | A TALK ABOUT TREES. 


Mirage on the Prairies—Recollections of a Grandfather. It was the sweet old Poet, Simones, who wrote, 


Dear Mrs. Batenam: — Yesterday morning our| “ Beautiful exceedingly, are all the works of God!” 
prairie presented a most beautiful appearance, such | 
as is seldom seen either in a mountainous or densely 
wooded country. A mirage, the most beautiful that 
we have yet seen, seemed to bring our neighbors’ 
dwellings, which were from a mile and a half to five | 
or six miles, almost to the borders of our farm, while 
the valley of the Kankakee from ten to twenty miles 


distant was spread out before us like a scene of en-| Qh! our woods are beautified with lithe young elms 
chantw.ent. i and maples, and any one of us can dig carefully 

I had often thought that nothing could surpass the | around and transplant them, then there they will be, 
beauty of such a morning, when the different densi- | through all the sunny summers, rustling their wealth 
ties of the atmosphere bring the distant into such lof green leaves, and making shade, and our homes 


seeming proximity. ‘ _. | will look prettier, long years after they have ceased to 
It seemed to me a fitting type of memory which _gladden our eyes. 


throws such a vivid reality into the scenes once famil- | 
iar, that they lose all intervening space and come | 
back to us so enchantingly that they seem like pass- | 
ing events. 

How the mention of a name or date or circumstance, 
seems to throw us into another density of spirit, and 
the distance that intervenes between us and the past 
is obliterated, and dear forms and faces and scenes all | always passing between them. 


rise up and extend their hands to greet us. | I hope this little hint, on making our home-yards 
me ame ofthe fst grent sarows of my Ife. Bete are fr, wll nat be onan the young Feder of th 
that fatal morning twenty-three years since we had Cultivator. ™_ Rose... 
shared the love and fostering guardianship of one of; Qhio Cultivator Office, March, 1854. 
the purest and best of mortals. How like his Maker | gals et 
seems an honest, great souled man to the heart of a/| SUN BONNET AND FLAT IRONS. 
child. He almost stands by the feeble intellect of its | I <rnen , : 
young life in the stead of God, a judge of its short-| see that Sun Bonner is quite determined to pick 
comings, an approver of its struggles for obedience |* quarrel with Aunt Fanny about the Self-Heating 
and a more perfect life. This consideration ought to Flat Iron. May be, if that article of dress would try 
impart a chastened solemnity to age. It should in-| it in person, she would learn that a thing may be done 
spire thoughts of purity, aspirations to become more right, or it may be done wrong, and that makes all the 
like Him in whose image he was created. difference. Our folks got one because Aunt Fanny 

A vice or even a grave imperfection sanctioned by had given them her sanction, and we have been glad 
age, becomes a double temptation tothe young. But jof it ever since. But we do not fill it with coal and 
in my dear Grandfather I remember nothing but what then go right to ironing. We set it out of doors to 
was pure and exalted, and to win his approbation heat and blow away the gas, and then we go to work 
seemed to me to be a sure way to win that of heaven. | and iron like sensible people. . a 
Beautiful condescension of God, is it not, that thus If Sun Bonnet had had to superintend the ironing 
leads the feeble soul in its infant life up to the gates fF @ hundred or two people, down in a room near a 
of heaven, and bids it pause there while the loved one furnace used to heat common ead irons, I think the 
enters within the veil and becomes an angel. Thence- idea might have suggested itself that carbonic acid gas 
forth it feels itself allied to heaven, and it can say could be generated quite as uncomfortably by the poor 
through all the long journey of life, | lungs laboring in such a heated atmosphere. : 

“QO I have friends in the spirit land.” No—we decidedly prefer heating our flat irons out 
. We awoke that morning to hear the cry, “The of doors. Straw Hat. 

ord will take away thy Master from thy head to-day.” | p 
Young and old, “he a all bowed teline that Lendbet | To Make Corn Ponr.—Take half a gallon of warm 
Yet it was the departure of the just, and we knew Water, add a pint and a half of warm mush, two table- 


and every summer I feel more and more the truth of 
these pretty words flowing through my heart, like a 
pure brook through a meadow, when | stand in the 
little shade of a drooping elm that I once dug up 
carefully and set out myself. I span my hands around 
it, and lean my cheek against its rough bark, and 
whisper to myself, “It’s my own.” 





The very day I transplanted my drooping elm, bro- 
ther Mepap went along to carry the mattock, and 1 
coaxed him to dig up for himself a little quuking pop- 
‘lar. He did so, and said it should be wedded to my 
elm; so we planted them a little distance apart, and [ 
guess they are a congenial couple, for they grow beau- 
tifully, and breezy whispers in the summer time are 








that he only slept in Jesus. | spoonfuls of yeast, and one of salt, then add meal suf- 
Yet his words of truth and deeds of love live in the ficient to knead the whole to the consistency of stiff 
hearts of all that knew him. jmush. Let it stand till light, and if it is then too 


A few years before I went with him to hear Grorce ‘thin, add more meal and let it stand to rise again,then 
N. Brices deliver a temperance lecture, the first that PUt !t in a bread pan and bake in a quick oven about 
had ever been given in our mountain home. He dwelt #” hour. 
upon the influence of men in place, and insisted that, To Make Breaxrast Caxe.—Take four pints of 
they must be practical temperance men before they flour, one of corn mush, add two tablespoonfuls of yeast 
could hope to reform the world. and one of lard, salt to the taste. Let it stand till 

My Grandfather had used gin for years, by the di- | light, then roll it out, cut it as you would biscuit and 
rection of a physician, to alleviate a malady which | bake in a quick oven. A Svupscriper. 
had long threatened his life. Onhisreturn home that| Waynesville, 2d mo. 8, 1854. 
night, he announced his intention to entirely dispense | In the above corn pone recipe, we should prefer to 
with its use. His friends urged that it might shorten | omit the water entirely, using mush solely as the basis 
his life. No matter, said he, if my influence is better, | and adding a little flour in kneading.—Ep. 
the great end of existence will be better served by a -— 
short life well spent, than by a long one of selfish in-| Essence or Cetery.—Steep an ounce of celery 
dulgence. H.M.T.c. |seed in half a pint of vinegar. A few drops of this 

Clarion, Illincis, February 22, 1854. give a fine flavor to soups, and sauce for fowls.— Ex 
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McoRMice’s REAPING AND MOWING) 


MACHINE.—I am now manufacturing 1500 Reaping and 
Mowing Machines for 1854, and Farmers who want Machines are 
requested to send in their orders early. Last year | had not a sup- 
ply, although I had 1500 in the market. : 

I offer my large experience, (both in this country and in Europe,) 
for the last 15 years and more in this business, as the safest guar- 
antee the farmer can have in the purchase of a Machine of this 
kind—notwithstanding the pretensions of others whose limited 


experience in this business accounts for their large promises. | 7 


eeming it useless to insert long advertisements in the newspa- 
pers, I shall be pleased to furnish applicants with my printed circu- 
ar 


Some important improvements have been made, while the Ma- 
chine will be found as simple and efficient as a Machine of the kind 
can be. a 

The important points that will present themselves in these Ma- 
chines will be—perfect simplicity, ease of repairing, durability, and | 
adaptation to the Farmer as a Reaper and Mower. | 

I shall continue to use the Wrought Iron Beam, which will be 
found very important in mowing, because of the friction upon the 
ground, and liability to wear and teara Wooden Beam, or any sheet 
iron lining that may be used upon it. Another very important ad- 
vantage which I claim for my combined Machine is, that it can be 
readily changed so as to cut any desired height of stubble, asa 
Reaper a:.d Mower, by simply removing three bolts. This principle 
will be found wanting in otner Machines, though valuable upon 
rough ground, or for mowing Barley, or lodged Oats, Timothy seed, 
Clover seed, &c., or where the ground may not be firm, and there 
be liability in the wheels to sink, and the Cutter to be brought in 
contact with the ground, gravel, sand, &c. The Farmer also has 
the advantage of a Reel in Mowing, which admits of a slow walk 
to the horses and is especially valuable when the wind interferes 
with the successful operation of the Machine. 

The public are now especially warned to beware of Seymour & 
Moraan’s “* New York Reaper,” also made by Warpsr & Brokaw, 
of Ohio. These men have been selling my Machines and taking 
premiums with them, (at the Ohio trial in 1853, and elsewhere,) 
though under an injunction, the second time, since the re-issue of my 
Patent, in April last, and in addition to a verdict for $20,000 for past | 
infringements. 

er Sundry other parties will be held to strict account for their 
infringements, under this Patent, which makes them just as liable 
to be enjoind as Seymour & Morean. C. H. McCORMICK. 

Chicago, March 15, 1854.-2tt By WM. 8S. McCORMICK. 


EEDS.— VEGETABLE, FLOWER, FIELD, 

FRUIT AND TREE SEEDS.—The subscribers offer, of the | 
growth of the past year, and of the finest possible qualities, their | 
usual very extensive assortment, raised expressly for them in this 
country, as also in England, Scotland, France, Germany, &c., com- | 
prising every tested desirable variety known in the several depart- 
ments. They would particularly call the attention of gentlemen 
cultivators, market men, and others, to their superior stocks of 
Beets, Broccolis, Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Extra Early and Wrinkled 
Marrow Peas, Lima Beans imported from Peru, Celeries, Cucum- 
bers, improved varieties of sweet Corn, Lettuces, Melons, Peppers, 
Radishes, Turnips, &c., &c., of the same superior qualities as have 
heretofore afforded such universal satisfaction, and which can be 
recommended with the fullest confidence as unsurpassed. 

The list of FLOWER SEEDS, embracing nearly a thousand sorts, | 
includes every approved standard variety, as also every novelty of | 
value introduced in Europe the present season. | 

AGRICULTURAL SEEDS.—In addition to the more common 
sorts, the best qualities of English and Italian Ray Grasses, Orchard 
Grass, Sweet Scented Vernal, the Fescues and other Grasses, Lu- 
cerne, White Dutch Honeysuckle and other Clovers, supplied in | 
large or small quantities, and at low rates. 

Carrots, Sugar Beets, Mange! Wurtzel, Parsnips, Ruta Baga, and 
other Turnips for Ficld culture, of the most approved kinds. Honey 
Locust, Osage Orange, and other seeds of Live Fences, with a| 
large assortment of Tree, Shrub and Evergreen Seeds. 

The most approved Budding and Pruning Knoves, of first quality | 
and superior finish; Brass Green House Syringes; Garden Tools; | 
Bass Mats and Cuba Basts, for tying. and fting; Gardening and 
Bot nical Books; Emden Grotts; all kinds of Bird Seeds, &c., &c. | 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, EVERGREENS, &c., 
&c., furnished from the Newark Nursery. This nursery has now | 
125 acres in the highest state of cultivation, inviting the attention 
of purchasers, not more by the unequaled extent of the stock than | 
by the extremely vigorous and healthy growth of the Trees, and 
their admirable — to any variety of soil into which they | 
may be transplanted. 

Separate Catalogues furnished free of charge to post paid appli- 
cants, and orders by mail immediately attended to. Particular care | 
is given to the careful and requisite packing of Seeds for long voy- | 
ages. Smaller Vegetable and Flower Seeds can at little expense be 
expeditiously forwarded by mail to any part of the Union. 
ers supplir.d at reasonable rates. 

March 15, 1854.-3tt 





J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John st., New York. 
TEAM TERRA COTTA WORKS.—N. STEI- 
NAUER & J. N. HENZLER, NO. 533 PLUM STREET, CIN- 
CINNATI, OHIO—Manufacturers of architectural ornaments for | 
buildings of every kind. 
Also, Vases, Pedestals, Border Tiles for Gardenbeds, Busts, Stat- 
ues, Ballustrades, Fountains, etc.; in short all kinds of work, which 





quantity of water pipes, of every dimension and variety, for drain- 
ing fields, and for conducting spring water, &c. 

by the use of steam power, we are prepared to meet every de- 
mand on the shortest notice, and to unite durability of our manu- 
facture with cheapuess. 
March 1, 1854.-3tat 
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| 20. Allen’s Rural Architecture 
, 22. Johnston’s Lectures of Practical Agriculture. Paper 





LINN 


F REE OF POSTAGE.—BOOKS FOR THE 
COUNTRY SENT FREE OF POSTAGE TO ANY PART OF 
THE UNITED STATES:— 

1. The Cow, Dairy Husbandry and Cattle Breeding. Price.. 25 
2. Every Lady her own Flower Gardener 

3. The American Kitchen Gardener 
4. The American Rose Culturer................-. 
5. Prize Essay on Manners, by S. L. Dana 
6. Skinner’s Elements of Agriculture 





. The Pests of the Farm, with directions for extirpation... . 
8. Horses; the varieties, breeding, management, &c......... 
9. The Hive and the Honey Bee; their di andr di 25 

10. The Hog; its diseases and management.................. 25 

11. The American Bird Fancier; breeding, raising, &c., &c... 25 

12. Domestic Fowl and Ornamental Poultry...............-.+ 25 

13. Chemistry made easy for the use Farmers..=............ 

14. The American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best book 
ee ree 

15. The American Field Book of Manures; embracing all the 
Fertilizers known, with directions for use. By Browne. 1 

16. Buist’s Kitchen Gardener 





17. The American Fruit Grower’s Guide. . 
18. Stockhardt’s Chemical Field Book 





19. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. By Blake 


eee 


21. Phelp’s Bee Keeper’s Chart. ‘Tihustratec eee DS seeti 


25 

5 

50 

00 

25 

25 

25 

50 

23. Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry...................-..- 1 25 

24. Johnston’s Elements Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. 1 25 

Oe  *, BR err 1 25 

26. Miner’s American Bee Keeper’s Manual.................. 1 00 

27. Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete............... 1 00 

28. Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardeuer, I vol........ 1 2 

29. Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape............. 1 00 

30. Youatt on the breeds and management of Sheep.......... 75 

31. Youatt on the Hog. Complete....................05. 60 

32. Youatt & Martin on Cattle. By Stevens.. . 25 

33. Youatt on the Horse, its diseases, &c. By Randall 25 

34. The Shepherd’s Own Book. Edie 

Randa 00 

35. Stephens’ Book of the Farm; or, Farmer’s Guide. Edited 

by Skinner...... ee eee cee nope eh eprer eee eett hee 

36. Allen’s American Farm Book 

37. The Amoricem Florists Guide. ... 0.0.0 ccccccvees cesesecs 

38. The Cottage and Farm Bee Keeper 

39. Hoare on the Culture of the Grape 

40. Country Dwellings; or, the American Architect........... 6 

41. Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard 

42. Gunn's Domestic Medicine; a book for every married man 
a RA er rr ee ey eee 

43. Nash's Progressive Farmer; a book for every body in the 








= 


d by Youatt, Skinner & 
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44. Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals........... kal iesead 75 
45. Saxton’s Rural Hand Books, 2 vols...................-.4. 2 50 
46. Beattie’s Southern Agriculture............ 2.2.2.2 essences 1 00 
is Be I I hdc Liiivs U5 ei cv cide das B Si iweSe otSes 1 00 
48. The Farmer’s Land Measurer.........................-.. 50 
49. Wilson’s Lectures on the Culture of Flax................ 25 
50. Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee Keeping....................... 100 
Address, Cc. M. SAXTON, 


Agricultural Book Publisher, 152 Fulton st., New York. 
= i ents will find it a profitable business to sell the above 
orks. ‘erms Cash. Cc. M. 8. 
March 15, 1854.-2tt 


ANDES’ IMPROVED CHECK-ROW CORN 
PLANTER.—The subscriber would respectfully invite the at- 
tention of Farmers to his Improved Corn Planter. 

In offering this labor-saving Machine to their favcrable considera- 
tion, he would say that he does so with full confidence that it will 
answer the purpose intended. 

With this Machine the corn may be planted in rows so as to be 
tended both ways and in a drill if desired. 

He thinks it unnecessary to say anything in this place in favor of 
this mode of planting, as a most thorough trial the past season by 
a number of Farmers in different parts of the country has establish- 
ed beyond doubt its entire practicability, showing also a great sav- 
ing of labor over the old methods of planting. 

This Machine has an adjustable shoe or mould board attached to 
the share, to remove the clods from the row, and also to govern its 
depth, and is also provided with a pair of coverers placed so as to 

revent the liability of clogging or choking in foul or uneven ground, 
eI is done by means of a lever attached to one of the 
andles. 

He might add that this Planter was awarded a Diploma at the 
= acid Fair at Dayton, and also at the Clark County Fair at 

pringfield. 

These Machines are manufactured and for sale by the subscriber, 


w 





Retail- | and may also be had at a number of the principa) towns in the 
country. 


The price of the Machines delivered at the Railroad is $12 each. 


Orders from a distance attended to with promptness and despatch. 
Address, J. LAN 


March 15, 1854.-3t* Selma, Clark County, 0. 





Pevir AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. — The 


subscribers offer for sale, at their Nursery, 4% miles West of 


Cleveland, a large assortment of choice and standard varieties of 
may be required in this line for beautifying rural improvements. | App 


Further, they manufacture and keep constantly on hand a great | Raspberries, &c. 


les, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Quinces, Grapes,Currants, 
Also, Deodar Cedar, Norway Spruce, Austrian 


Pine, Scotch Pine, Tree Box, Dwarf Box, Balsam, Fir, English and 
Irish Yew, Irish Juniper, Silver Striped Uonymus, Deciduous Orna- 
mental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Roses, Vines and Creepers, Hedge 
Planst, &c. Catalogues furnished to post paid applicants, enclosing 
\* stamp. Address, 


EWIS NICHOLSON & CO., 


Jan. 15, 1854.-3t* East Rockport, Cuyahoga County, O. 
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THE MARKETS. 








Onto CuLtivator Orricge, March 13, 1854. 

Foreign News at length settles the certainty of War! All Eu-| 
rope, and parts of Asia are preparing for confiict, and Heaven only | 
can foretell what the extent or consequences of the contest will | 
be. The war news has stopped the downward tendency of the pro 
duce markets, and in is probable that prices will again advance 
somewhat, though it is thought that the maximum was nearly 
reached a month or two ago. 

The Wool Market has not assumed any activity as yet. We shal, 
watch closely and give the earliest possible reliable indications of | 
prices. 

New York, March 10.—Flour $7.87@$8.12 ® bbl. for common to 
good Ohio. Wheat has receded from last quotation, and the price | 


is nominal. Corn, 80@85c. Oats 50@55. ess Pork $15@$15.62. 
Butter, 12% @l5c. P tb. for Ohio. Cheese 10@12c. 


Crinctnnatt, March 13.—Flour firm at $6.20@$6.30Pbbl. Wheaj| 
$1.20@$1.25 P bush. Corn 43@45c. Oats 43@45c. Barley 53@ | 
55c. Rye 85@87e. White Beans 75¢@$1.25. Clover Seed, $5.25 | 
(@$5.50. Timothy $3. Flax Seed $1.45@$1.50 P bushel. Butter | 
9@12c. for roll; speculators are holding off. Cheese, 8@8c. W. 
R.; choice old 9c.; 10@11c. English Dairy. Hogs, $4@4.25 P 100 
ibs. gross to city butchers. Potatos 60c. Y bushel. Wool 37}c. 
for tub washed; 40c. for 4 to % blood fleece. 

CoLumsvus, March 14.—Flour $7@7.25. Wheat $1.30. Corn 35) 
@40. Oats 35@40c. Clover Seed $5@$5.25. Timothy Seed, $3.- 
25@$3.50. Butter 15@20c. Eggs8@10c. Maple Molasses 75@80 
cts. Potatoes 75. 








HOROUGHBRED STOCK, CONSISTING OF 

Ayrshire Cattle, Merino Sheep, Suffolk and Leicester Hogs, 
Brahma Pootra, White and Buff Shanghai Fowls. 

Two Ayrshire Bulls for sale.—I will sell my Premium Bull, “New 
York;” also, “‘ Dundee,” a fine Bull Calf, from my Thoroughbred 
Cow, “ Alice, 2d,”—her dam, “ Alice, Ist,” imported. Sire, “Dun- 
dee,” owned by E. P. Prentice, Albany, N. Y. Also, Suffolk and 
Leicester Pigs. 1 will pack securely and ship to order, Eggs, war- 
ranted fresh and pure, the ensuing spring and summer from my 
choice Brahmas and Shanghais. Price—Brahmas $4 ® dozen; 
White and Buff Shanghais $2 P dozen. Address, pre-paid, 

H. T. WOLLARD, 
Febreary 15, 1854. Castine, Darke county, Ohio. 





NGLISH BLUE GRASS SEED.— 300 bushels 
English Blue Grass Seed crop of 1853, in store and for sale by 

b JOHN F. DAIR & CO., 

Feb. 1, 1854.-4tt 40 and 42 Lower Market st., Cincinnati. 


(-\RCHARD GRASS SEED.—350 bushels Orchard 
Grass Seed of very superior a eg de 1853. For sale 
JOHN F. DAIR & CO 








” 





March 15, 1854.-3tt 40 and 42 Lower Market st., Cincinnati. 
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| J IVE STOCK AGENCY.—In compliance with 


sah PAGE. | 
b Rural Cemeteries ; Feeding Stock and Saving Manure.... 81 | 


repeated solicitation, the subscriber offers his services for the 
purchase of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, and Poultry. His long 
acquaintance with different breeds and breeders of these animals, 
gives him superior facilities for procuring the best. 
SANFORD HOWARD, 
Office of the Boston Cultivator, Boston, Mass. 
March 15, 1854.-4tt 


ACOB REINHEIMER, Mary Cross St., New 


Paris, Presie County, On1o, Manufacturer of TWO AND 
THREE HORSE PLOWS, STEEL CORN PLOWS, GOPHENS, 





85 | CULTIVATORS, HARROWS, SHOVEL PLOWS, REVOLVING 


> Also, R. A. GRAHAM’S PLOW, Patented October 4th, 
This Plow took the first premium for general purposes, at the 
State Fair, held in Dayton, in September, 1853. 
This Plow is capable of being converted in a few seconds into— 
1. A three horse and sod plow, 
2. A two horse and sod plow, 
3. A medium plow, and from that into 
5. A stock or stubble ground plow. 
{ey Orders respectfully solicited, which will be filled on short 
notice. 4} . 
March 15, 1854.- 





ASE’S DOUBLE-DROPPING CORN PLANT- 
ER.—This Machine plants the corn in check rows from 33 to 

4 feet each way, with from 4 to 6 grains in a place so as to be culti- 
vated both ways, and in hills 18 inches or 2 feet apart with from 2 
to 3 grains in a place to be cultivated one way only, also in a per- 
fect drill with any quantity of corn desired. The quantity of seed 


dropped in each case may be increased or lessened as desired. 


To plant in check rows it is necessary to furrow the ground one 
way. It has been thoroughly tried, and every person that has ex- 
amined the corn planted with it, says the work was done better 
than is usually done by hand dropping and covering with plows or 
hoes. 

A man and horse with this machine will plant from 6 to 9 acres 

in a day, thus saving the labor of from 2 to 4 hands and doing the 
work better than is commonly done the old fashioned way of plant- 
ing. 
A field of corn was planted with it last spring for David P. Wilson, 
one for Geo. S. Wilson, one for Samuel C. Howell, and one for Jas. 
Laird, of Selma, Clark county, Ohio, two for J. Holloway, Jr., at 
Cortsville, and two for H. Rice, of Springfield, Ohio; all of which 
can be seen at any time by persons wishing to test the dropping 
done with said machine. 

This is to certify that we have seen corn that was planted with 
Case’s Double-Dropping Corn Planter, and that has been cultivated 
both ways, and that we believe it is nearer straight both ways than 
is usually planted by hand dropping and covering with plows and 


hoes. Setu Situ, Green Plain, 
Perry Stewart, Clark Co., Simzon WaRNER, do. 
Ws. Est ez, do. Jacos WinGeEr, Springfield, 
J. S. Wixson, Selma, H. Rice, do. 
Joun Lusg, Clifton, Wa. WHITELEY, do. 


This is to certify that Jarvis Case planted 20 acres of corn for me 
with his Double-Dropping Corn Planter, that I have cultivated it 
both ways, and that I believe it was both dropped and covered bet- 
ter than could have been done the usual way of —, 

Selma, Clark county, Ohio. Danie. P. Wison. 

This is to certify that I saw a field of corn on the farm of J. S. 
Wilson, that was planted with Case’s Double-Dropping Corn Plant- 
er, and that I believe it is nearer straight both ways than is usually 
planted by hand. Jacos Peirce. 

South Charleston, Clark county, Ohio. 

These planters will be manufactured at Springfield, Ohio, by 
CasE & BaLpwin, and will be sold at $15 each. 

Persons wanting machines for next season will address WILLIAM 
Ba.pwin, at Selma, Clark county, Ohio. 

January 15, 1854. 








IVE VERMONT MORGAN STALLIONS FOR 
SALE.—The subscribers have five Morgan Stallions for sale; 


all of which have been standing the past season in different parts 


of this State. They were selected in Vermont last fall expressly 
for stock horses, for the State of Ohio. 
Columbus, Ohio, October 15, 1853. BLAKE & WILLIAMS. 


HOICE STOCK FOR SALE.—SIX MORGAN 

COLTS, one and two years old; six Bellfounder colts, three 
years old; seven Durham calves from seven months to two years 
old; twelve Hampshire and Leicester pigs; also, a few yellow and 
white Shanghai fowls of pure blood. 

The Morgan Colts are warranted pure blood, as they were sired 
by my horse Cheshire Morgan. The Bellfounders were sired by 
Rarey’s Old Bellifounder. 

They were all raised by myself, and can be seen at my farm near 

N. B. HOGG. 








Newark, Licking county, Ohio. 
February 1, 1854.-3tt 





SAGE ORANGE SEED AND PLANTS—Can 
be obtained at the lowest current rates, by addressing this 
office. {February 1, 1854.) 


SAGE ORANGE SEED. — 100 bushels prime 
Osage Orange Seed just received, and will be sold to dealers 
and consumers at low prices. For sale oy 
JOHN F. DAIR & CO., 
March 15, 1854.-3tt 40 and 42 Lower Market st., Cincinnati. 
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